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ESSAYS ON THE ART OF THINKING. 
Il, 


THE same errors which retarded for centuries the progress of science, and 
rendered abortive the most exalted efforts of cultivated intellect, beset our 
daily exertions of thought, and are the cause of our disappointment when 
trifling results follow arduous labour. One of the principal of these errors 
is the wrong choice of subjects of thought. There are various ways of 
making a wrong choice. We may speculate, like a host of philosophers of 
old, on subjects which are not only in part beyond the reach of human in- 
tellect, but on which there is no possibility of gaining any knowledge, — 
where there is no foundation for speculation, and where the imagination 
forms the only basis for subsequent reasoning. It is far from being desira- 
ble that our range of thought should be always confined to such subjects as 
we can fully comprehend. If this were established as a rule, we should be 
excluded from the contemplation of the grandest objects on which our facul- 
ties can be employed,—the nature and attributes of the Deity, and the course 
of his providence. It is of the greatest importance to our intellectual as 
well as moral strength, that our minds should be enlarged more and more by 
a perpetual recurrence to these awful subjects of meditation ; because, how- 
ever vast, however incomprehensible as a whole, a firm and broad founda- 
tion exists for the operations of the reasoning power, and a clear light is 
cast on one portion of the faith which, issuing from impenetrable darkness 
beneath, is lost in unapproachable radiance on high. The nature of God is 
necessarily incomprehensible by us, his attributes infinite, the course of his 
providence an object of faith rather than of knowledge ; yet will true philo- 
sophy find her noblest and most frequent employment in the contemplation 
of these things; because, though vast, they are real, and the conceptions 
they originate, though faint, are clear, and though limited, are true. Our 
ideas of power, of wisdom, of holiness and love, are, or ought to be, as dis- 
tinct as any we can form; and in contemplating the perfections of God, we 
are not obliged to form new conceptions which can be applied to this sub- 
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ject alone, but the same ideas of natural and moral perfection which we 
daily entertain are here applied, though elevated and enlarged to the utmost 
of our power. Such exercise of the mind, in which the imagination and 
the reason animate and improve each other, is in the highest degree benefi- 
cial to both, But if we proceed so far, or deviate so widely, that they can 
no longer accompany each other, it is time to stop and inquire whether we 
are not wasting our powers in wild reverie or fruitless speculation. To 
meditate occasionally on eternity, infinity, &c., till we have convinced our- 
selves that all attempts to comprehend them are vain, is morally useful, as it 
humbles the pride of reason and marks the limit of our faculties; but he 
would be little better than mad who should imagine that he had passed this 
limit, who should continue to speculate when reason was left far behind, and 
woceed to build theories on such speculations. Yet this has been done, and 
. philosophers who were regarded as the lights of the age in which they 
lived, and who would have been so, had they been wise in their choice of 
subjects of thought. Of the essences of beings, though much has been 
written, nothing is known. Of the essences of beings which (for want of 
knowing better) we call spiritual, nothing can be ascertained ; yet the illus- 
trious Thomas Aquinas wasted his precious days and his marvellous powers 
in treating of the nature of angels. It is a matter of astonishment to those 
who have read his works and admired the strength and acuteness of his rea- 
soning, that he should have founded his arguments on no firmer basis than 
the dreams of his imagination, and have employed himself in labours as 
fruitless and nearly as absurd as those of the philosopher who endeavoured 
to extract sunbeams from cucumbers, 

Yet while we wonder and smile at the mistakes of these philosophers, we 
may find something analogous to them in ourselves. Our meditations are 
often on subjects on which no knowledge can be attained, from which no 
intellectual or moral strength can be derived. How many hours of our lives 
are spent in speculating upon the future! To Jay plans for our future em- 
ployments, to form resolutions for our future pss Aig to anticipate the re- 
currence of temptation, to hope for the renewal of virtuous pleasures,—to me- 
ditate on these things is worthy of a rational being; but to imagine ourselves 
the heroes of adventures which may never take place, and to ponder events 
which we have no ground for anticipating, is an excess which may be par- 
donable in a young imagination, but is a subject of shame and regret to a 
well-disciplined mind. We are aware that there are some who defend this 
waste of cael on the plea that the mind is thus prepared for whatever 
may happen, and shod from surprise by any remarkable concurrence ol 
circumstances : but, in our opinion, the best preparation for the future 1s the 
present eer and improvement of all the faculties, Our present 
— should be always such as may fully employ our various powers, 
eaving no room for the rambling excursions of the imagination, and no op- 
portunity for the perversion of reason. How many of us lose our time and 
sometimes our tempers in discussions of subjects where discussion is unavail- 
ing! We have listened to a long and warm argument as to the place of 
abode of the virtuous after death :—not whether it will be on this globe or 
elsewhere, (on which something may be said,) but, if elsewhere, whether in 
one of the planets, or in a region wholly unknown. We have detected cur- 
selves in the midst of a speculation on the nature of the new senses with 
which our glorified bodies may be endowed, and have listened, first with sur- 
prise and then with regret, to a protracted argument on the transmigration 
of the soul, It is said, and with truth, that such discussions tend to enliven 
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the imagination, and sharpen the faculties generally. If occasionally in- 
dulged in with this view, they may be harmless or useful. But our objection 
to such speculations is in full force when they are pursued as subjects of phi- 
losophical inquiry. We wish to point out that when bent on the acquisition 
of knowledge, it is foolish to lay hold of subjects on which no knowledge 
can be obtained. It should be a rule with us, before we enter on a new in- 
quiry, to ascertain whether the knowledge we seek is within our reach; or 
we shall be in a similar condition with him who builds a tower without 
counting the cost, or goes out to war without having computed his forces, 

We make a wrong choice when we pursue an object which our ignorance 
unfits us to attain, It is not certain that the interpretation of all the prophe- 
cies in the Revelations is still beyond the reach of human faculties; and 
learned men, who sit down calmly to study the mysterious book, with no 
other purpose than to discover the truth, deserve our respect and gratitude, 
But we have heard that women who understand no language but their own, 
and are but superficially acquainted with history, have spent their hours in 
attempts to explain the prophecies, and have left behind them, as a monu- 
ment of perverted ingenuity, volumes of unfounded speculation on subjects 
before which the most enlightened intellects are compelled to bow. Many a 
strange interpretation have we heard advanced with confidence by unlearned 

yersons on difficult passages of the Old Testament, where the profoundest 
lebrew scholars ventured to offer nothing more than a conjecture. Many 
an argument and many an assertion have we listened to from those who had 
never studied the philosophy-.of the human mind, on the subject of liberty 
and necessity. Whether or not we allow that certainty is to be attained on 
this point, it can only be by those who have prepared themselves for a com- 
parison of the gencral course of Providence with the operations of the hu- 
man mind, by the careful study of both, Painful but salutary is the rebuke 
conveyed to us in the midst of the warmth of such discussions, by the smile 
on the face of one who has experienced difficulties that we dream not of ; 
and who is perhaps kind enough to shew us that we had better adjourn the 
debate for an indefinite time. On such occasions is the rule brought home 
to us, to ascertain whether the object we aim at is within the reach not only 
of our faculties, but of our knowledge. 

The consequence of our wrong choice of subjects of thought is so great a 
degree of uncertainty in our aim, that our efforts must unavoidably fail of 
their object, though something valuable may be achieved by the way. Our 
advance cannot always be progressive, or our labours effective, if our pur- 
pose be ill-defined or wholly obscure. This is too evident to need illus- 
tration. 

The cause of these mistakes is that which the world has for ages had rea- 
son to lament—ignorance of the true principle of philosophizing. We are 
apt to set out wrong. Either explicitly or unconsciously we form a theory, 
and (as we all like our own theories) we make all circumstances bend to it, 
and all our observations go to support it. ‘Thus, the old philosophers had 
each one theory or more: some came pretty near the truth ; others wander- 
ed, in a most eccentric orbit, far from the source of light. How was it to be 
decided who was in the right? By the observation of facts, as all agreed. 
They searched the heavens and the earth for facts, and all gleaned a plenteous 
store, and apparently with nearly equal success. At all events, illustrations, 
which each contended to be facts, abounded. Where was the next appeal 
to be made? No one knew; so the philosophical world was divided among 
J@tring factions, till Bacon published the right method of discovering truth, 
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which has caused philosophy to advance with rapid strides, and a new light 
to dawn on the world of science. ‘This principle is so simple that it seems 
extraordinary that it should not sooner have been adopted ; and yet so vast 
In its Operation, that attempts to estimate its effects are vain. ‘This method 
is to bring together an accumulation of facts previous to the formation of a 
theory, and having carefully cbserved their bearing upon a particular point, 
to deduce from them a principle which may be applied to the explanation of 
new facts. Had Newton lived before Bacon, he mieht have formed an erro- 
neous theory of optics, and have been confirmed in it by a partial observa. 
tion of facts; but he drank deeply of the spirit of the new philosophy, and 
by it regulated his inquiries. He brought together a vast collection of facts 
in relation to light and colours, viewed them in all possible situations, tried a 
great variety of experiments upon them, carefully preserving his mind from 
fanciful theories, and at length founded, on actual experience, his system of 
optics, by which light, one of the most subtile of all things, is reduced to cer- 
tain laws, as truly as the most gross and solid bodies. In like manner were 
his other inquiries conducted, and their magnificent results obtained. — In 
hke manner must science continue to advance, and the mysteries cf nature 
be unravelled. In like manner must we all, if our object be truth, conduct 
every inquiry. And if tempted to smile at thus comparing great things with 
small, the researches of a Newton with the feeble efforts of intellects puny as 
ours, let us remember that if an object be worth pursuing at all, it is worth 
pursuing in the best way. We may work away in our closets, and, after all 
our labour, only discover what thousands have known before us; but the 
—— of useful exertion, and the privilege of substantial knowledge will 
e Our OWN,—a power of accurate thought, a capacity of increasing wisdom, 
which are of high importance to rational and immortal beings. A clild in- 
tent on the management of his little garden plot, or of his cage of birds—a 
young inquirer beginning his study of the human mind—the mother anxtows 
to form enn of education for her child—and the philosopher whose objects 
of research are removed beyond the reach of the naked eye and the excur- 
sions of unassisted imagination, are alike liable to mistake and failure, if they 
form theories on any other basis than a careful examination of facts. To 
habituate the mind to follow the inductive method in all researches, 1s the first 
general rule which the lovers of truth should ever keep in view. 

It is the tendency of our minds to become too firmly attached to a theory 
deduced by ourselves, especially when well-founded. We should be on 
our guard, therefore, to apply it to that class of objects alone to which it re- 
lates. To stretch one theory to the explanation of every class of facts 1s as 
fruitful a source of error as to apply half a dozen theories to the explanation 
of so many similar appearances. ‘To this error those are most liable whose 
range of inquiry is contracted, who love truth, but have little lersure or op- 
portunity for study. These, having once laid hold of a solid truth, are un- 
willing to part with it; are liable to overrate its value ; and, when they meet 
with new difficulties, are tempted to recur to a favourite solution, rather than 
be at the trouble of finding a new one. But because it sometimes happev's 
that the same key will open more doors than one, it does not follow that it 1S 
suited to every lock ; and it is wiser to seek patiently for the right instru 
ment, than to end the difficulty by force or straining. How simple are ne 
principles on which the philosophy of nature is founded, and how tew the 
agents by which it is conducted, is a disclosure reserved for a day when 
science shall have attained a greater maturity ; at present it 1s clear that we 
shall fall into error if we devise a separate solution for each particular fact, 
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or if we apply a prin iple, however well ascertamed, to the explanation of 


all appearances between which we can faney a resemblance. — In the educa- 
tion of a family of children, there ought to be some general rules, the en- 
forcement of which must be salutary to each; but as no two minds are alike 
in all points, it would be as absurd to regulate all in a precisely similar man- 
ner, as to have a totally different system for each. Some weaknesses, faults 
and follies, are common to all young minds, while there is an infinite variety 
in their capacities and dispositions ; and he is the truly wise parent who 
knows how to enforce general rules with steadiness, while he applies parti- 
cular methods with discernment. Such discrimination should be our aim in 
our interpretation of the common events of life, in our judgment of human 
character, in the lessons we draw from circumstances, and in our study of 
books and of the world of nature. We must be careful not to conclude that 
because actions resemble each other, the motives must in all cases be alike, 
that events which have been once connected are for ever inseparable, that 
one department of research, however good, will make us universally wise, 
or that one method of discipline, however salutary, will secure ourselves or 
others from the insinuations of all moral evil. While our observation of 
facts is very limited, a small portion of philosophical knowledge may be 
sufficient to account for them; but if we seck to extend our range, we must 
be careful that our minds are so disciplined as to receive new ideas without 
prejudice, that they are strengthened for the formation of new conceptions, 
prepared to apply well-known truths in their proper places, and to leave 
them behind when we enter on unexplored and extended regions. 

Ideas are impressed on all minds in the order of time; but the modes in 
which they are afierwards disposed are various. Upon the mode of classifi- 
cation depends much of the clearness and strength of the intellect. A well- 
trained intellect will, with ease, retain valuable impressions, and dismiss 
those that are unimportant; while a young or weak mind will retain both 
indiscriminately, and a perverted one will Jet slip ail that should be retained, 
and grasp only what is trifling and useless. [low large a portion of useful 
knowledge we daily forego, how awfuily we weaken our minds by the reten- 
tion of ideas which can minister to no good, we cannot at present estimate ; 
but we may form some faint idea by drawing a contrast between the mind 
of Milton and that of a fashionable fop, between such a man as Hartley 
and a scofling, dissolute infidel. ‘The habit of classifying our impressions 
as they are received, and arranging our ideas m such an order as that we 
may know where to find them, and when to produce them, must be formed 
by early attention and considerable labour; but the acquisition is worth 
any degree of exertion. The habit once formed, the benefit is secured for 
ever; the mind converts all things to wholesome aliment, and the process 
of assimilation goes on with ease, and without intermission, A mind 
totally destitute of a power of classification, is of rare occurrence, except 
among the most ignorant of our race, but the exercise of the power is defi- 
cent in most, and perfect, perhaps, in none, The weakest minds arrange 
all their impressions in the order of time, the most philosophical in that of 
Cause and ettect. 

We have all smiled at the nurse in Romeo and Juliet, with her long 
‘tory to prove Juliet’s age, the absurd detail of unconnected circumstances, 
related merely because they happened near the same time ; but we may all 
be conscious of something of the same folly in ourselves, and may observe 
that we can scarcely relate the shortest story, the most simple incident, 
without introducing some detail which is not to the purpose. In forming 
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a judgment from events which pass before our eyes, how ullapt are we af 
selecting the available circumstances, and passing over those which onls 
encumber the inquiry! In reading on any particular subject, this difficulty 
iS In some measure obviated by the skill of the writer, if he be a good one; 
but no care can supersede our own; and though much knowledge may be 
gained, it will not be accompanied by an appropriate share of wisdom, 
unless we train our own thoughts to a methodical arrangement of facts, as 
well as to a clear insight into them. One person reads Waverley with great 
interest ; but retains only a confused assemblage of agreeable ideas, in 
which it is difficult to say what class predominates. He remembers that 
there are beautiful descriptions of scenery, and fine delineations of cha- 
racter, that the story is engrossing, and the situations splendid ; but he 
mingles all these together in his report of the book, and intersperses his 
account with notices of where he was when he read it, what neighbour 
called and interrupted him in an interesting scene, how he was persuaded 
to leave it and go out to dinner, what company he met, and so on, in strange 
disorder. A more accurate thinker would give a widely ditlerent report. 
He would bring together in his conversation, as previously in his mind, 
various examples of the same excellence: of these excellences he would speak 
separately, and class them in what he believed to be their due degrees, so 
as to give the hearer a distinct conception of the extent of the design, and 
the scope of the story ; he would speak of the book alone, while it was the 
theme of conversation; and especially, as totally irrelevant to the subject, 
he would omit all mention of himself. Can there be a question which 
of these two has read the book with the greatest profit and enjoyment ? 

If it be objected that it is harsh to require the mind to be always philo- 
sophizing, always bent on the acquisition of knowledge, we — that such 
is not our intent. A state of unrelaxing effort is as hurtful to the mind as 
to the body. But we maintain that a habit of accurate thought once 
formed, the workings of the intellect will always be true. New ideas will, 
without effort, be arranged, and valuable acquisitions will be made, while 
the thinker leaves his mind to itself, and is conscious of no exertion. We 
believe that no relaxation is more salutary than the repose which is enjoyed 
in a country walk, when the mind, wholly passive, is left open to the influ- 
ences of nature. But while the mind « $ philosopher is as susceptible of 
pleasure in the fields and woods as that of a sportive child,- while he sur- 
renders himself up to enjoyment, there is no question but that the impres- 
sions received by each will be widely different in nature and value. A 
child’s ideas will be jumbled together, and the greater part of them will be 
unconnected and transitory; those of the philosopher will have found each 
its appropriate place ; and when he repairs to his closet, he will find that he 
has gained, not only vigour and refreshment, but further confirmation of 
some valuable fact, or illustration of some well-grounded theory. An orderly 
mind is a temple where truth condescends to appear, and delights to be 
worshiped; and those who dare to pile upon her altars all that comes 
within their reach, who deck her shrine with weeds as_ well as flowers, must 
expect to see their garlands fade unnoticed, and their sacrifices rejected as 
unacceptable, if not impious. y 
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WHATELY’S ESSAYS ON THE WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL. 
(Continued from p. 539.) 


Tue opponents of Calvinism have often been charged with misrepresenting 
its doctrines. Misrepresented they may be, but made more horrible than they 
really are, they cannot. The genuine doctrines of Calvinism are litle known 
in our day; at least the knowledge of them, and the feeling of their awful 
power, are to a great extent confined to the more uneducated classes of the 
community. Amongst them we know they continue in somewhat of their 
primitive deformity, and exert a most injurious and distressing influence. To 
know what Calvinism is, reference must be made to the works of Calvin him- 
self, and in them we have found the system in all the fulness of its horror. By 
those who have not access to the works of the Genevese Reformer, the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism may be read; and no unperverted mind can peruse either of 
these, without withdrawing in wonder from a system so abhorrent to all the 
teachings of nature, and all the emotions of the heart. From such dogmas, 
wherever we found them, we should, for ourselves, turn to the dictates of 
our own heart, and pronounce the assertions made of the utter depravity of 
man, false and calumnious; we would turn to the constitution of society, 
to the rich streams of benignity that pass through its frame, to the beneficent 
arrangements and splendid array of the heavenly bodies, to the earth 
loaded with the riches of the Divine love, to its bills and its valleys, its 
sunshine and shade; we would turn to the irrational creatures, notice 
the infinitude of their number, the fulness of their joys, the boundless 
diversity of their pursuits ; we would call on each and all the works of 
God to confute the doctrine, and to proclaim with universal exultation 
and universal gratitude, ** The Creator is good—his tender mercy is over 
all his works.” No! we must change our being, we must lose all our 
experience, we must go into a world where man is not man, and where 
universal love smiles not around, ere we could believe the frightful dogmas 
of Calvin. If they are true, happy the beasts that browse the herbage, un- 
conscious of a dieadful destiny —happy the birds that carol their Maker's 
praises, unknowing that vengeance and not benignity presides over the 
creation—happy, a thousand times happier, all the irrational creation than 
man, for he alone of all the universe 1s fitted to be greatly blessed, and he 
alone with perfect consciousness of his destiny ts fated to be greatly and 
inexpressibly miserable. Of the ignorance of uncivilized nations we speak 
much and with deep regret. But rather, if this doctrine be true, their lot 
is enviable, for they live in happy ignorance of the terrible doom which, 
even if Christianity were proclaimed in their ears, the majority of them 
would have to undergo. For the refutation of such doctrines, we trust by 
no means in the least degree to the natural sentiments of the heart, Human 
nature may, indeed, be so perverted that for a time it may yield to their 
Oppressive sway; but it is not for long. The native feelings of the soul 
are too bathe # to endure a weight so crushing. You may call them 
orthodoxy, and thus bribe men to their avowal, but they must perish. The 
heart will struggle against the bondage—the bosom will heave to reject 
the load. For atime modifications will suffice, the most revolting features 
will be softened down ; but eventually, human nature, the divinity that stirs 
within us, will cast away the wild imagination that man isa demon, and 
the Deity a Moloch. The terms we have used are not too strong—to our 
mind they are the only words that answer to the terrible descriptions that 
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Calvin gives of man, and the awful imputations which his doctrines bring 
on God: such are the only fitting words to characterize a doctrine which 
teaches that before ail worlds the Creator made an eternal decree, irr 
spective of COOK dness on the one part or of sin on the other: thata fi W 
of the countless myriads of rational creatures should be eternally happy, 
but all the rest, the vast majority, consisting of numbers which the stars of 
heaven, nor the sands of the sea, nor the drops of the falling rain, can equal 
—all the rest, after passing a few short years in this chequered scene—after 
a few transient joys, a few feverish days—after feeling the consciousness of 
high capabilities, and forming the desire and hope of a nearer union with 
God hereafter—all the rest, not for any crime of their own, but because 
their first progenitor fell—rather, not for any sin of his, but because of God's 
eternal decree—all the rest are doomed to inconceivable and endless tor- 
ments. The words eternal punishment are so often on the lips and in the 
hearing of some Christians, that we are apt to lose the fulness of their 
awful import. ‘Their proper significancy should be felt, in order to realize 
to the mind the dreadful system of Calvin. The imagination of system- 
mongers has been put to the rack, in order to give some idea of the over- 
whelming reality of endless torments to be suffered by the nine-teuths of 
Giod’s intelligent creatures. Frightful and terrific are the pictures which 
Calvin, Boston, and others, have drawn; but the human mind ts unequal to 
the task, and no words can do justice to the subject. Such pictures, how- 
ever, serve to confute the system. Can it be true? is the question they 
suggest; and the heart and soul reply, No! It is confuted by its own 
extravagance. What an overwhelming, what a harzowing thought, that the 
chief part of God's rational creatures are doomed to inexpressible and 
eternal woe! How can a heart of flesh and blood believe it? How can 
one who has felt the sentiments of a father, believe it of his Heavenly 
Father? How cana man that has felt the common promptings of huma- 
nity believe it of the fountain whence human affection sprung ? Was ever 
tyrant found on earth whose cruelty could be named in comparison with 
representations which Calvinism gives of the government of God? We ask 
not now for mercy; but where is justice fled, if this be true? How is it, how 
can it be, reconcileable with justice that God, for his own good pleasure, and 
by his own eternal decree, should destine myriads to eternal burnings ? 
Wherein lies their sin? In being depraved? So were they before they 
saw the light. In being born? Over that they had no controul. In de- 
scending from Adam? Such was the ordinance of their Maker. Did the 
demerit lie in Adam's fall? He was made subject to vanity, and God not 
only foresaw but foredetermined his fall. How much more compatible with 
justice, with mercy, with the character of a God, to have punished Adam 
solely, or to have prevented his existence—to have left the work of creation 
undone—to have annihilated the race by destroying their progenitor, than 
thus to people the regions of torment with the countless myriads of his own 
children! O1! into what do men like Calvin make the world! ‘They 
depopulate the abode of the Divinity to fill the domain of Satan. How 
large a part of the universe do they convert into a Pandemonium! On earth 
nothing can be found to picture forth an idea of the horrors of hell. The 
Inquisition has been a cruel and a bloody theatre ; the beautiful plains of 
France have been aforetime covered with scenes of massacre and woe ; the 
nich and gold-bearing lands of Peru were deluged by Christians with the 
blood of thousands ; but how petty all such scenes when compared with 
the terrors and the pains of the immeasurable regions of the reprobate - 
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And can the Creator take pleasure in such scenes? Can he permit their 
continuance to eternity 2? Will he allow his fair creation to be polluted by 
horrors that human imagimation sickens to conceive, at the mere thouglit 
of which even human puy weeps and shudders? = It is impossible! 
‘There is no dogma, however absurd, that we would not sooner receive than 
that the Lord and Father of this beautiful world would one day prove the 
fell tyrant and cruel tormentor of his own offspring, Those who tell us 
x, we would reprove as the ignorant, it may be, but certain, libellers of the 
Deity. lt is your infirmity, we would add. It is owing to the narrowness of 
your views, the contracting influence of a misguided education. We would 
take them to the brow of one of the flock-covered hills of our native land; 
we would point to the majestic sun, holding his gladdening way through 
the skies; we would bid them behold the countless myriads of beings that 
sport in his heams—the noble forest towering to heaven 1 its Maker's pruise, 
giving a resting-place to the winged tribes, and echoing with their dulcet 
notes, atlording a shelter to animals, both small and great, each enjoying 
its peculiar mode of existence ; we would shew them the valley covered 
over with corn, make them hearken to the song of the husbandman, and 
observe the flocks and herds peacefully cropping the verdure on the hills ; 
and then ask them if the God of nature and the God of Calvin are the same. 
We would lead them to the sacred precincts of home, bid them mark their 
children’s smile as they passed their threshold, their eagerness to share the 
envied kiss, the harmlessness and smiling imnocence of their infant, the 
unwearied and tender benignity of its mother ; we would admonish them to 
count up, if possible, the varied joys of home in one single day, to add days 
to days and years to years, and the happiness of one individual to that of 
another till all the rational creation was comprised ; then we would direct 
them to the air they breathe, so full of living beings—the earth on which 
they tread, not a spot, though never so small, devoid of life—the waters 
replete with the works of God—and these we would tell them to add together, 
to sum up the amount of their happiness, and thus computing the joys of 
all that live, of whatever rank or name, in whatever element, and under 
whatever clime—-and having observed, if observe they could, the vast and 
immeasurable amount, to say if the God of Nature and the God of Calvin are 
the same—if all nature does not cry aloud that God is good, his tender 


mercy is over all his works. 


Father of light! whose loveliest name is love, 

Whose throne the contrite seck, the guilty fly, 

Thou art my God ; around, beneath, above, ° 
I see no frowus, vo terror in thine eye ; 

All breathes of that pervading harmouy 

Which draws from preseut ill the future good ; 

All points our spirits to that peaceful sky 

Where banished far, nor sorrow’s wayward mood, 

Nor fancy’s train, vor real ills, intrude, 


Aud what can be the emotions of the insignificant few who are rescued 
from the general doom? Here, in this state, the sight or the knowledge 
of pain gives pain. Even a stranger’s sufferings move our compassion and 
trouble our repose. Will not heaven, then, lose all its joys at the thought 
of countless multitudes enduring endless pains, and of these multitudes some 
who have lain on the bosom, eaten of the bread, and drank of the cup of the 
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elect, whom they once cherished as the apple of their eye, and loved as 
the sharers and heighteners of their joys? Can heaven be heaven to them 
when their dearer self is banished from its joys and involved in endless 
perdition? Yes! so says system—the theology, not of the Bible, not of 
nature, but of the schools and of darkness. If so, if such are the emotions 
the ransomed will then experience, how are all things changed, not for the 
better, but for the worse! Mothers will become what would be called mon- 
sters on earth, Fathers will exchange bowels of tenderness for dispositions 
to rejoice in the calamity of their own flesh and blood. The Deity will no 
longer bear with our imperfections, no longer wear the crown of mercy, no 
longer be encircled with a halo of benignity. The earth will no longer be 
glad with the songs of happy myriads, the heavens no longer resplendent 
with cheering beams. All will be changed. The sun must withdraw its 
light, the moon forget her rising, and the universal face of nature wear a 
funeral pall. And this is but preparatory to horrors inconceivable and end- 
less, to be endured by an overpowering majority of all the creation. But it 
is notso, ‘The voice of nature and the heart of man declare it impossible : 
and on the testimony of such witnesses we place much reliance. The 
frame of nature and the frame of man are what God made them, and their 
teachings in consequence are, when clearly given, of infinite importance. 
And, in fact, the lapse of time has on this subject read a homily more 
impressive than any thing that man can utter; for, owing to the opposi- 
tion which they have received from the teachings of nature and the prompt- 
ings of the heart, the doctrines of Calvin have almost from the time of 
their introduction been gradually wearing away—retiring from the bosom of 
man and the bosom of society to silence and dusty oblivion in creeds and 
confessions. The decline of genuine Calvinism proves beyond a question 
that no doctrine can maintain an influence that thwarts and opposes the 
cssential principles of the human mind. Into the history of its decline we 
do not intend to go. At present, few need be told that in England it is little 
more, among the better-educated classes, than the name of a shadow. Amongst 
others, Dr, Whately comes forward to hasten its downfall, and valuable are 
the weapons he supplies. Before we advert to his excellent remarks in con- 
futation of evidence supposed to be afforded by the Scriptures, we must delay 
& moment to notice an observation which is not in unison with the appeal 
we have just made to the heart and soul of man in disparagement of this 
astounding system, Dr. Whately dissuades from the use of such objections 
to Calvinism as are “ drawn from what is called natural religion.” Such 
weapons, he intimates, ‘ may recoil upon ourselves.”” Numbers, he tells 
us, are so educated that they must eventually fail of salvation; and this and 
similar difficulties are merely branches of the one great difficulty, the exist- 
ence of evil, ** which may be called the only difficulty in theology.” rue, 
all this may be on any scheme which supposes the final loss of the chief part, 
or a great part, of the rational creation; but if Dr. Whately was a believer 
in the doctrine of universal restitution, no difficulty of the sort he mentions 
would he find. The voice of nature, the promptings of the heart, and the 
teachings of revelation, all agree, all harmoniously combine to teach the pure 
and pertect love of God. The existence of evil is no longer a difficulty ; for 
under the teaching of the doctrine of universal salvation, sin has not only us 
remedy, but its benefits to each and to all of God's intelligent creatures. By 
its influence a greater good is brought forth, not toa favoured few, but to 
the whole family of man, than could otherwise have been effected. This 
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state assumes the character of a school of discipline anda nursery of excel- 
lence, in which suffering, as in every other school, is conducive to the highest 
attainable happiness of each and of all. 
One adequate support 

For the calamities of mortal life 

Exists—one only—an assured belief 

That the procession of our fate, howe'er 

Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 

Of infinite benevolence and power, 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 

All accidents, converting them to good, 

The Universalist, therefore, is in no danger of the recoiling of his argu 
ments. Ilis appeal to nature, to the attributes of God, to the feelings of the 
human mind, cannot be gainsayed on the ground of the loss of myriads of 
his fellow-men, ‘The great question of the existence of evil loses its difliculty 
for him, for by proof in many instances—such proof as warrants faith in 
others—he knows that evil leads to good, and good again in infinite pro- 
eression. Moments, indeed, there may be in which a cloud comes over his 
horizon—pages in the book of Paudene there are which he cannot fully 
understand ; but these are not of power nor of frequency sufticient to im- 
peach or weaken his general principle, that all things work together for 
good, However severely in some moments his faith may be tried, he 
ascribes his vacillation rather to the weakness of his mind than to the insuf- 
ficiency of the proof of the essential goodness of the Creator; and the disci- 
pline of life serves, under favourable circumstances, to affect the heart with 
an abiding conviction that all is well for all of God's creation, and with a 
chastened joy that a Being of perfect love and boundless power superintends 
the events, and will controul the issues, of life, to universal happiness. ‘The 
Universalist only can make an effectual stand against the doctrines of Calvin; 
for if, after all, myriads are lost, it matters little whether God permitted or 
decreed their ruin. If he permitted and had power to prevent, he practically 
foreordained the dreadful result ; if he permitted and had not power to pre- 
vent, then his power over his own creatures is limited, and the government 
of the world is at least in part in other hands, In fact, the Arminian im- 
peaches the power, the Calvinist the love of God ; the Universalist only unites 
love and power unimpaired and operating in a way worthy of the Deity, 
namely, to bless a world of intelligent beings. + 

With the general tenor of Dr, Whately’s remarks on Calvinism, however, 
we cordially agree. He begins by shewing at large, what is familiar to every 
well-informed Unitarian, that the language of the New-Testament writers 
should be explained by a reference to the phraseology of the Old. This 
general principle he admirably well applies to the language of Paul supposed 
to favour the Calvinistic doctrine of election; and in reference to three par- 
ticulars: 1, whether the Divine election is arbitrary, or has respect to men’s 
foreseen conduct; 2, who are to be regarded as the elect; and 3, in what 
does that election consist. Contrary to the usual method pursued by writers 
against Calvinism, he maintains, and we think effectually maintains, that the 
elect are chosen arbitrarily; but then all are chosen—and chosen, not to 
everlasting life, but to the privileges of Christianity and the means of final 
salvation. The Israelites, i were God's called, elect or chosen, holy and 
peculiar people, were, as Moses clearly and repeatedly states, chosen, not for 
their good or bad deeds, but for the will and pleasure of God. The objects 
of this election were evidently the whole nation without exception. | hey 
were all brought out of Egypt by a mighty hand, and received the Divine 
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commandments, not some, but all, as God's chosen, holy, and peculiae 
people. But were they elected absolutely and infallibly to enter the pro- 
mised land, and to triumph over their enemies, and to live in security, wealth, 
and enjoyment? Munifestly not. They were elected to the privilege of 
having these blessings placed within their reach on the condition of their 
obeying the law thet God had given them, but those who failed in the con- 
dition lost the offered blessings and suflered grievous punishment. To apply 
these obse: vations to the Gospel dispensation :—The Christian church stands 
in the place of the Jewish, enjoying corresponding advantages with those of 
God's ancient people. But the Christian religion is not, like the Jewish, 
confined to eve nation, but is open to all men of every age and country. 
Henee the invitations of the gospel are general—all members of the Chris- 
tian church are called and elected by God, and are as truly his people and 
under his special government as the Israelites were. But Christians are not 
elected to eternal salvation absolutely, but conditionally ; they are clected to 
the knowledge and privileges of the gospel, and to the promise of final salva- 
tion, on condition of proving faithful followers of Christ. This view of the 
subject is abundantly confirmed by an examination of particular passages of 
the apostle’s writings. It is not, however, contended that the word e/ect has 
no other meaning than that now assigned to it. Dr. Whately, with great 
propriety, reprobates the too common practice of attaching one uniform mean- 
ing to a word in whatever lustances in scripture it may occur. 


** There is, indeed, no more fruitful source of error in this and in many 
other points, than the practice of interpreting scripture on the principles of a 
scientific system, and endeavouring to make out, as in mathematics, a com- 
plete technical vocabulary, with precise definitions of all the terms employed, 
such as may be applied in every case where they occur. Nothing manifestly 
was further from the design of the sacred writers than to frame any such sys- 
tem; their writings were popular, not scientific; they expressed their mean- 
ing on each occasion in the terms which on each occasion suggested themselves 
as best fitted to convey it; and he who would interpret rightly each of these 
terms, must interpret it in cach passage according to the context of the place 
where it is found.” 


The Bible, therefore, must be studied by each individual for himself ; thus 
only, it is obvious, can its meaning be learnt; and nothing can be more 
futile than the ordinary mode of proving doctrines by an array of selected 
passages. Possibly, and it is often the case, the passage adduced may wear 
a totally different aspect in its connexion from what it has when insulated. 
And thus it has happened that seemingly good evidence has been adduced 
for contlicting tenets, and the superficial thinker has hence been led to 
infer that any thing and every thing might be proved from the pages of the 
Bible. 

We would submit to Dr. W. that the principle of interpretation which he 
has so well laid down, and so successfully apphed to the doctrine of Election, 
18 applicable in other cases also, and especially to the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. What Dr. W.'s views exactly are on this subject his present work 
does not inform us; bu’, discarding much, as we shall presently see, of the 
popular errors on this subject, he holds views which have the appearance at 
least of being different from the simple teachings of the Scriptures. And, 
we imagine, the application of his own principles would lead him to see, that 
as the children of Israel were redeemed and saved from the evils under which 
they suffered, so, or rather in a similar w ay, are Christians benefited by the 
ite, death, and resurrection of Christ. The terms used Mi the New ‘Testa- 
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ment of the salvation of Christians are obviously borrowed from the Old 
Testament phraseology ; and as in the case of election, so also of redemp- 
tion we are warranted to mfer, that the modes of the Divine dealings, both in 
reference to the Jewish and the Christian dispensation, were corresponding 
and similar. —As to the practical influence of Calvinism, Dr. W. justly re- 
marks, that it is not detrimental, precisely because it is not Operative, Cal- 
vinism is an aflair of creeds merely—of profession—not of practice. Even 
in preaching, all that is valuable in precept and exhortation is given when 
Calvinism js laid aside and for a moment forgotten. But while the excellent 
writer admits that m some cases the system, being embraced with the heart, 
realized to the mind, and carried to its legitimate c msequeuces, “ may be 
so held as to prove a dangerous downfall,’ he yet does not, it seems to us, 
appreciate adequately the practical influence which Calvinism has had, and 
yet on uninformed minds possesses, to the serious injury of the intellect and 
heart. Cases we ourselves kaow in which it has caused upright and pious 
Christians to go through years of bitter sorrow and anxiety. Such must be 
its eflect when really and fully adopted. It will of necessity, more or less, 
according as more or less firmly believed, impair the peace, sour the mind, 
and darken life. No one can in any way judge of its dreadful efiects but 
such as have felt or seen them; and for ourselves we are fully assured that 
if Unitarians in general only beheld with their own eyes the baneful opera- 
tion of this and some other prevailing doctrines, they would not only cast 
away their present indifference, but arouse all their energies to liberate the 
minds and hearts of their fellow-christians from the heavy and cruel thraldom 
under which they suffer. 

In this Essay Dr, Whately makes another remark to which also he would 
do well to attend. No risk of giving offence to men, he tells us, should be 
incurred “in the case of doctrines which (whether true or not) are not 
plainly declared in scripture.” Will Dr. W. say that the Trinity is plainly 
declared (the italics are his own) in the Scriptures? He cannot, we are 
certain. Well, then, how can he approve of making that doctrine the fun- 
damental tenet of Christianity, and of denying the Christian name to all who 
reject it? And, according to his own principles, is he not bound to labour 
for the removal of this rock of offence? No risk of giving offence should 
be run to maintain the doctrine, as it is not, hy confession, * pases | de- 
clared” in the Scriptures. Let it, then, be removed from the creed and 
articles of the Catholic Church ; let it no longer block up the access to Uni- 
versities ; let it no more be identified with Christianity itself. 

The question relating to the abolition of the Jewish law is one on which 
the ereatest time and labour have been spent, and the most dissimilar me 
nions held, Dr. Priestley held that the Mosaic law had not been repealed 
by Christ ; and the Israelites of Lancashire, maintaining the same idea, con- 
lorm, in respect of circumcision and the wearing of the beard, to its require- 
meuts. Some have endeavoured to shew that the ceremonial law alone was 
removed, while the moral law was left untouched. ‘To this an objection has 
been made, that no such distinction as the moral and the ceremonial law 1s 
to be found in the Scriptures. We d> not think the objection of much force: 
a difference between the two might exist, though no distinclion Were €X- 
pressed. The Bible docs not divide the matters it expounds, seeundum 
artem ; it avoids all technicalities ; and it is therefore quite possible that the 
law of Moses may have been regarded, even though it be not expressly exhz- 
bited, under two aspects. Dr. Whately contends that the whole law was 
abolished, Paul frequently and strongly speaks of the termination of the 
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commandments, not some, but all, as God's chosen, holy, and peculiar 
people. But were they elected absolutely and infallibly to enter tie pro- 
mised land, and to triumph over their enemies, and to live in security, wealth, 
and enjoyment? Mumfestly not. They were elected to the privilege of 
having these blessings placed within their reach on the condition of their 
obeying the low thet God had given them, but those who failed in the con- 
dition lost the otiered blessings and suffered grievous punishment. ‘To apply 
these observations to the Gospel dispensation :—The Christian church stands 
iv the place of the Jewish, enjoying corresponding advantages with those of 
God's ancient people. But the Christian religion is not, like the Jewish, 
confined to one nation, but is open to all men of every age and country. 
Hence the invitations of the gospel are general—all members of the Chris- 
tian church are called and elected by God, and are as truly his people and 
under his special government as the Israelites were. But Christians are not 
elected to eternal salvation absolutely, but conditiona ly ; they are clected to 
the knowledge and privileges of the gospel, and to the promise of final salva- 
tion, on condition of proving faithfol followers of Christ. This view of the 
subject is abundantly confirmed by an examination of particular possages of 
the apostle’s writings. It is not, however, contended that the word e/ect has 
no other meaning than that now assigned to it. Dr. Whately, with great 
propriety, reprobates the too common practice of attaching one uniform mean- 
ing to a word in whatever lostances in scripture it may occur. 


* There is, indeed, no more fruitful source of error in this and in many 
other points, tian the practice of interpreting scripture on the principles of a 
scientific system, and endeavouring to make out, as in mathematics, a com- 
plete technical vocabulary, with precise definitions of all the terms employed, 
such as may be applied in every case where they occur. Nothing manifestly 
was further from the design of the sacred writers than to frame any such sys- 
tem; their writings were popular, not scientific; they expressed their mean- 
ing on each occasion in the terms which on each occasion suggested themselves 
us best fitted to convey it; and he who would interpret rightly each of these 
terms, must interpret it in cach passage according to the context of the place 
where it is found,” 


The Bible, therefore, must be studied by each individual for himself; thus 
ouly, it is obvious, can its meaning be learnt; and nothing can be more 
futile than the ordinary mode of proving doctrines by an array of selected 
passages. Possibly, and it is often the case, the passage adduced may wear 
a totally different aspect in its connexion from what it has when insulated. 
And thus it has happened that seemingly good evidence has been adduced 
for conflicting tenets, and the superficial thinker has hence been led to 
infer that any thing and every thing might be proved from the pages of the 
bible. 

We would submit to Dr. W. that the principle of interpretation which he 
has so well laid down, and so successfully apphed to the doctrine of Election, 
is applicable in other cases also, and especially to the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. What Dr. W.’s views exactly are on this subject his present work 
does not inform us; bu’, discarding much, as we shall presently see, of the 
popular errors on this subject, he holds views which have the appearance at 
least of being different from the simple teachings of the Scriptures. And, 
we imagine, the application of his own principles would lead him to see, that 
as the children of Israel were redeemed and saved from the evils under which 
they suflered, so, or rather in a similar way, are Christians benefited by the 
life, death, and resurrection of Christ. The terms used Mi the New ‘Testa- 
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ment of the salvation of Christians are obviously borrowed from the Old 
‘Testament phraseology ; and as in the case of election, so also of redemp- 
tion we are warranted to infer, that the modes of the Divine dealings, both in 
reference to the Jewish and the Christian dispensation, were corresponding 
and similar. —As to the practical influence of Calvinism, Dr. W. justly re- 
marks, that it 1s not detrimental, precisely because it is not operative. Cal- 
vinism is an aflair of creeds merely—of profession—not of practice. Even 
in preaching, all that is valuable in precept and exhortation is given when 
Calvinism is laid aside and for a moment forgotten. But while the excellent 
writer admits that im some cases the system, being embraced with the heart, 
realized to the mind, and carried to its legitimate ¢ sequences, “ may be 
so held as to prove a dangerous downfall,’’ he yet does not, it seems to us, 
appreciate adequately the practical influence which Calvinism has had, and 
yet on uninformed minds possesses, to the serious injury of the intellect and 
heart. Cases we ourselves know in which it has caused upright and pious 
Christians to go through years of bitter sorrow and anxiety. Such must be 
its effect when really and fully adopted. It will of necessity, more or less, 
according as more or less firmly believed, impair the peace, sour the mind, 
aad darken life. No one can in any way judge of its dreadful efivets but 
such as have felt or seen them; and for ourselves we are fully assured that 
if Unitarians in general only beheld with their own eyes the baneful opera- 
tion of this and some other prevailing doctrines, they would not only cast 
away their present inditference, but arouse all their energies to liberate the 
minds and hearts of their fellow-christians from the heavy and cruel thraldom 
under which they suffer. 

In this Essay Dr. Whately makes another remark to which also he would 
do well to attend. No risk of giving offence to men, he tells us, should be 
incurred * in the case of doctrines which (whether true or not) are not 
plainly declared in scripture.””, Will Dr. W. say that the Trinity is plainly 
declared (the italics are his own) in the Scriptures ? He cannot, we are 
certain. Well, then, how can he approve of making that doctrine the fun- 
damental tenet of Christianity, and of denying the ¢ ‘hristian name to all who 
reject it? And, according to his own principles, is he not bound to labour 
for the removal of this rock of offence? No risk of giving offence should 
be run to maintain the doctrine, as it is not, by confession, * a de- 
clared” in the Scriptures. Let it, then, be removed from the creed and 
articles of the Catholic Church ; let it no longer block up the access to Uni- 
versities ; let it no more be identified with Christianity itself. 

The question relating to the abolition of the Jewish law is one on which 
the greatest time and labour have been spent, and the most dissimilar opi- 
nions held, Dr. Priestley held that the Giada law had not been repealed 
by Christ ; and the Israelites of Lancashire, maintatuing the same idea, con- 
lorm, in respect of circumcision and the wearing of the beard, to its require- 
ments. Some have endeavoured to shew that the ceremonial law alone was 
removed, while the moral law was left untouched. ‘To this an objection has 
been made, that no such distinction as the moral and the ceremonial law 1s 
to be found in the Scriptures. We d> not think the objection of much force: 
a difference between the two might exist, though no distinction were Xx- 
pressed. The Bible does not divide the matters it expounds, secundum 
artem ; it avoids all technicalities ; and it is therefore quite possible that the 
law of Moses may have been regarded, even though it be not expressly ex/:- 
bited, under two aspects. Dr. Whately contends Urat the whole law was 
abolished. Paul frequently and strongly speaks of the termination of the 
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Mosaic law, and of the exemption of Christians from its obligations, and that 
without ever limiting or qualifying the assertion—without even hinting at a 
distinction between one part which is abrogated, and another which remains 
in force. Nor did the apostle, he contends, refer to the ceremonial law 
alone, for the allusions which he makes to sin shew that he had the mora/ 
law in his mind. ‘“* The law was added because of transgressions.” * By 
the law was the knowledge of sin.”’ “ Shall we stn that grace may abound ?” 
** Shall we sin because we are not under the law ?’’ But the natural dis- 
tinctions of night and wrong, not having been introduced by the Mosaic law, 
cannot be overthrown by its removal, any more than the destruction of the 
temple at Jerusalem implied the destruction of Mount Sion, whereon it was 
built. What, therefore, was right or wrong before the law existed, was 
right or wrong after it was abolished. Christians in consequence are not at 
liberty to disregard moral duties, because the Jewish law is not binding on 
them. These they are to observe, not because they formed originally a part 
of the Mosaic law, but because of their own intrinsic obligation. The Essay 
on the abrogation of the Mosaic law is written with a view to shew that Paul 
gives no countenance to the errors of Antinomianism, and that the gospel by 
no means exempts men from moral obligation. Believing that the institu- 
tions of Moses have entirely come to an end, Dr, W. disapproves of the 
conduct of those who, * from views of expediency, for fear of unsettling the 
minds of the people,’’ or from whatever cause, * think it right to inculcate 
or connive at the belief,’’ that the sanctity of the Christian sabbath depends 
on the fourth commandment. 

The most important Essay, perhaps, in the whole book is that in which 
the writer impeaches the prevalent doctrine of “ imputed sin’? and * im- 
puted righteousness.”” This doctrine is set forth by the majority of Chris- 
tian teachers as the essence of the atonement, and the very key-stone of the 
Christian system. Dr. W.’s own communion, the church, labours assidu- 
ously to propagate it. A tract, published by the Religious Tract Society, 
thus teaches: ** Sickness and death will make no change in you for the 
better; they have no power at all to do this; nothing but the blood and 
righteousness and spirit of Christ can prepare us for or entitle us to a place 
in his kingdom.’ And another, ** This law or the first covenant has been 
broken by us all in our first father, Adam.”’ ** Christ having taken our na- 
ture, not only fulfilled for us the law or first covenant in every point, but he 
also suffered in our stead the punishment which we have justly deserved for 
our disobedience. Thus, it may be said that every true believer, in Christ 
and by Christ, has fulfilled, and will be accounted to have fulfilled, the law.” 
** The righteousness of our Lord Jesus Christ is imputed and applied to the 
believer as if it were his own righteousness.”” So the eleventh article, 
** We are accounted righteous before God only for the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for our own works or deservings.”” 
But on this point at least Dr. W. is a Dissenter. That the doctrine “1s 
paradoxical, remote from all we should naturally have expected, and start- 
ling to our untutored feelings, cannot be questioned.”’ It may, neverthe- 
less, he says, be true ; but then we should expect full and precise revelation 
on such a point. “ Any doctrine,’ he adds, * which, like that now 10 
question, is wholly at variance with every notion we should naturally be le 
to form, we may be sure will be sandal if revealed at all, in the fullest 
and most decisive language.’’ This passage might have been penned by a 
Unitarian. It recognizes the goodness of our natural feelings, so shame- 
fully cried down in the present day, It establishes the propriety of the 
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appeal we have made to the human heart against the terrific doctrines of the 
Genevese Reformer. But will it not carry Dr. W. farther than he is ex- 
actly prepared to go? Is not the idea of myriads of human beings perish- 
ing, even though only through permission, to all eternity—and that of three 
persons in one God —and two natures in one person—of three being one— 
aud the finite and the infinite existing im the same being, apart and un- 
blended, ** at variance with every notion we should naturally be led to 
form,”’ and * we may be sure,’ therefore, * will be revealed, *f revealed 
at all, in the fullest and most decisive language’’ ? But, ex concesso, these 
notions are not so revealed, and in consequence, on Dr. W.’s own princi- 
ples, they are unfounded and false. In reference to the doctrines we have 
mentioned, as well as to imputed sin and imputed righteousness, the fol- 
lowing language of Dr. W. may be used : 


“Itis not once or twice, therefore, it is not obscurely or obliquely that 
we might expect to find St Paul speaking to his converts of this imputed sin 
and imputed obedience. As the foundation of salutary dread and of consola- 
tory hope, as connected most intimately with every question relative to the 
punishments and rewards of the next world, we might expect him to make 
the most explicit declarations respecting a point of such moment, to dwell 
on it copiously and earnestly, to recur to it in almost every page. Now, 
when we proceed to actual examination of Scripture, do we find these most 
reasonable expectations confirmed? Far otherwise.” 


Dr. W.’s reasonings from Scripture are good, but not new; and on a 
subject with which our readers are so familiar, it is not necessary to enter 
into an exposition of them. He terminates his examination in these words : 
** I cannot but conclude that that system of imputed sin and righteousness 
which I have been considering is altogether fanciful and groundless.”’ 

Dr. Whately, therefore, denies either that Adam’s sin or Christ's righ- 
teousness is accounted to us. And, ina spirit not altogether becoming one 
who has evidently drawn not a little on Unitarian writers, he tells his readers 
that the doctrine of imputation which he impeaches “ is a favourite point 
of attack to the Infidel, and especially the Socinian ; who — and pro- 
bably believe themselves” (surely belief is hardly compatible with pretence) 
* to have exposed to contempt the great doctrines of the Atonement and the 
Divinity of Christ, by exposing the chimerical pretensions of doctrines 
which are taught in conjunction with these, and represented as parts of the 
same system.”’ If Unitarians have so acted, their justification is to be found 
in Dr. W.’s own words. imputed sin and imputed righteousness, he tells 
us, are taught in conjunction with the Atonement, and represented as parts 
of the system. ‘ Not only so,” he says, mn another part, ** if true, it must 
be the very key to eternal happiness,” and in consequence so 1s it taught 
in his own shewing by those who think it true. And, in point of fact, it 
cannot be denied that this doctrine still constitutes the essence of the Atone- 
ment as taught from the pulpit, and as may be seen from the ge anaes we 
have made, as enforced by societies for the evangelization of the people. 
We proclaim Dr. W., therefore, heretic in this point, and tell him that whe- 
ther or not his system of Atonement is obnoxious to exposure from Uni- 
tarian arguments, the common notions on this subject most unquestionably 
are ; for in all essential points they are identical with the doctrine of impu- 
tation which, after many Unitarians, Dr. W. has exploded. ‘Take away 
from ‘ the Atonement’’ the doctrine of imputed sin and imputed righteous- 
ness, and we know not that there remains much that 1s objectionable, 
though we confess that we should wish to see a change of doctrine followed 
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bya change of name, both because the word Atonement is uns riptural, 
used of Christianity,) and because, if retained, it may prove deceptive to th 
unthinking, and a bone of contention even to the well-informed, Why 
Dr. W.’s views of the doctrine he calls the Atonement may be, it is pot 
easy to learn from the work before us. He speaks of our Lord as the “ me- 
ritorious cause’ of our salvation; and yet of the whole of Christianity as 
proceeding from the spontaneous benignity of God—p!raseology which to 
us wears at least the appearance of being somewhat inconsistent. It would 
have been well for socicty at large, if the truth contained in the following 
sentence of this Essay had been and still were recognized and acted upon by 
Dr. W.’s church: ** Whenever we teach for gospel truths any thing which 
the gospel does not warrant, we are answerable for the effects produced, not 
only on those who adopt our opinions, but also on those who dissent fr 
them.’ And for the instruction of Ins church, Dr. W. might also have 
learnt from the assertion which he makes, * if three or four perhaps of 
those who are accounted sound divines should be consulted as to the doc- 
trine of Justification, it is not unlikely they would give as many ditferent 
accounts of it,’’—that articles of faith are useless to the end for which 
they were designed, and by a reference to which it is frequently attempted 
to justify them, namely, to secure and preserve unity of faith. 

Towards the close of the volume, Dr. Whately has an Essay on apparent 
contradictions in Scripture, that is, on expressions which, if taken literally, 
would be at variance with each other, and which consequently must be mu- 
tually explained and modified by each other in order that they may be re- 
conciled. Both in doctrinal and practical points, it is requisite to compare 
and balance as it were against cach other different parts of Scripture, if we 
would gain a correct view of what it is intended to convey. And where a 
literal comphance or interpretation of precepts involves inconsistency, where 
that literal compliance would be * wrong’? or * absurd,”’ it is manifest tt 
could not be intended. Conscience’? and ** common sense’? must jucye 
of the nature of the precept and of its compatibility with others. One 
thing must be set against another, and from the two the truth will be in- 
ferred. The doctrine thus laid down is good and just, and not the less yo dl 
and just because now at length recognized by one who, we suppose, deems 
himself not an Unitarian. But, nevertheless, the principle set forth 1s 
one which Unitarians constantly observe in their scriptural investigations, 
and the only ditlerence between them and Dr. W. on this head is, that they 
use it always, he sometimes. If he was as consistent in the use of it as they, 
we doubt not he would speedily be led to renounce the Trinity, the Deity 
of Christ, and the doctrine of the two natures. Let us try the efficacy of 
the rule, Jesus is called a Lion anda Lamb. _ Is this to be interpreted lite- 
rally? Obviously not, says Dr. W.; the terms imply contradictory qua- 
lities. He is called a man and a vine. Is he both 2? No; the qualities of 
the two are incompatible. He is called a God (granting this for the sake ot 
argument) — he is called a God and a man. Is he both? Yes, says Dr. 
W., thouyh the qualities implied are, of all others, most incompatible. lo 
the personality of the Holy Ghost, in favour of which the writer argues, !his 
mode of interpreting the Scriptures suggesied by Dr. W. himsell, 1s de- 
cidedly hostile. We hope that he will make the application of his principle 
which we have now suggested, or shew cogent reasons why it Is not to be 
used on these as well as on other points, Unitarians have been accused of 
explaining away the difticulties adduced against their teneis, but they have 
hever, we venture to say, gone farther in reference to doctrines than Dr. W. 
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has in reference to precepts, in the application of the principle of rejecting 
notions that were ** absurd,’ or * inconsistent,’’ or contrary to ** common 
sense’’—notions not, as they think, found in the Scriptures, but in human 
creeds. And even though such notions were, as they are not, found in the 
Bible, still it would be our duty to reject them ; for, with the intelligent, 
nothing that is absurd can by any possibility gain authority. The Bible 
itself could not establish an absurdity ; but absurdities might and would de- 
stroy the authority of the Bible. To our present purpose is the following 
quotation from Dr. Whitby, in which he mentions a circumstance which led 
him to relinquish the doctrines of Calvinism : 

** After some years’ study [ met with one who seemed to be a Deist, and 
telling him that there were arguments sufficient to prove the truth of Chris- 
ian faith and of the Holy Scriptures, he scornfully replied, Fes; and you 
will prove your doctrine of the imputation of original sin from the same 
Scripture; intimating that he thought that doctrine, if contained in it, suf- 
ficient to invalidate the truth and the authority of the Scripture. And by a 
little retlection, I found the strength of his argument ran thus ; that the 
truth of Holy Scripture could no otherwise be proved to any man that doubt- 
ed of ut, but by reducing it to some absurdity or the denial of some avowed 
principle of reason. Now this imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity so 
as to render them obnoxious to God's wrath and to eternal damnation, 
seemed to him as contradictory to the common reason of mankind as any 
thing could be, and so contained as strong an argument against the truth of 
Scripture, if that doctrine was contained in it, as any that could be offered 
for it.”’ 

From the difficulty so well stated by Dr. Whitby, the advocates of “seed 
error are wont to take shelter in the temple of mystery. But Dr. Whately 
cuts off their retreat : the passage contains nothing new in fact, though it 
may something in illustration. However, it is of value as coming from one 
of intluence in the church and of unimpeached, we do not say unimpeach- 
able, orthodoxy. 

“ The sense of the term mystery as employed by the sacred writers is 
very commonly mistaken: and the mistake has woud a source of much error. 
The ancient heathen had certain sacred rites in which were disclosed to those 
‘ initiated’ certain secrets which were carefully to be kept concealed from 
the uninitiated, (duvnro,) the great mass of the professors of the religion. St. 
Paul naturally makes allusion to these by the use of the word * mystery,’ to 
denote those designs of God’s providence and those doctrinal truths which 
had been kept concealed from mankind till ‘ the fulness of time’ was come, 
‘but now were made manifest to believers. And he frequently adverts tu 
one important circumstance in the Christian mysteries which distinguishes 
them from those of Paganism, viz. that while these last were revealed only to 
a chosen few, the gospel mysteries on the contrary were made known to all 
who would listen to and obey the truth, whether Jew or Gentile, bond or 
free, barbarian or Greek. Al] Christians were initiated, (cvyzpicas, as one of 
the ancient fathers calls them,) and those only remained in darkness who 
wilfully shut their eyes: ‘ if our gospel be Aid, it is hid to them that are Jost, 


Whom the prince of this world hath 4/inded.’” 


Now our ordinary use of the word mystery conveys the notion of some- 
thing that we cannot understand at all, and which it is fruitless to inquire 
into. Both we and the sacred writers, indeed, understand by the word some- 
thing hidden from one party and known to another, (for we suppose all 
mysteries to be known to God,) but there is this difference ; that we use the 
word in reference to them from whom the knowledge 1s withheld; St. Paul 
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in reference to those to whom the knowledge is rerealed. Such an eXpres 
sion as, ** This is a mystery to us,’” conveys to us the idea that it is some- 
thing we do not and cannot understand; to St. Paul it would convey the 
idea that it is something which ** now is made manifest,’ and which we 
are therefore called upon to contemplate and study; even as his office 
was ** to make known the mystery of the gospel.’’ Not that he meant to 
imply that we are able fully to understand the Divine dispensations ; but it is 
not in reference to their inscrutable character that he calls them mysteries, 
but the reverse; they are reckoned by him mysteries, not so far forth as 
they are hidden and unintelligible, but so far forth as they are revealed and 
explained, 
J. R. B. 





HAYLEY'S (*) ELEGY ON THE ANCIENT GREEK MODEL. 


Copies of “ An Elegy on the Ancient Greek Model,”’ are so rare, tly 
performance itself is so eminently poetical,(") the sentiments which it ex- 
presses are so happily adapted to the occasion that called them forth, 
and so consonant with the principles and object of the Vonth/y Repository 
as to render me desirous of preserving it in these pages. To gratify som 
of my highly estimable friends, I transcribe the whole of it for insertion in 
this Work ; the editor and the readers of which, I persuade myself, will not 
be displeased with such a communication. At the end of the Poem, I shall 
place additional notes, for the purpose of illustrating circumstances and allu- 
sions which, at the distance of half a century from the first publication o! 
the ** Elegy,’’ might not otherwise be understood. 

N. 
An Eleqy on the Ancient Greek (*) Model. Addressed to the Right Reve- 
rend Robert Lowth, Lord Bishop of London. 


** Sunt ct alia poeseos species, qua, quanquam nobiscum comiter plerumaue et 
familiariter versantur, graviorem personam nonnunquam induunt ‘Talis est Elegias 
non hane levem dico et amatoriam, sed antiquam illam, sapientem, sanctam, seve- 
ram; ducem vite, magistram morum, civitatum administraticem, virtutis antistitem. 
Ne plures auctores nominem, quorum nulla supersunt reliquie de quibus judicare 
possimus, ecee vobis Solon, vir sanctissimus, legum lator sapientissimus, pocta op- 
timus,’’—(*) Lowth, Prelect, 

O18 eixoy Buvauuv, Kas Ypnuacw noay aynio, 
Kas tog eppacapuny undey aeies exesy. pe be 
Ex Solonis Elegis(’)- 


Cambridge,(*) Printed by Francis Hodson. Sold by T. Payne, Mews- 
Gate, London, &c. 1779. 


ELEGY. 


Mourn! Son of Amos, mourn! in accent sharp 

Of angry sorrow strike thy heavenly harp. 

Mourn! thou sublimest of the sainted choir! 

Those lips, that, touched with thy celestial fire, 
Cleared, from the gathered clouds of many an age, 

The brightening flame of thy prophetic rage ; (") 

Those lips, through Learning's sacred sphere renowned, 
Have stained their glory by a servile sound. 
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Envy with rancorous joy these accents heard, 
And dwells with triumph on the fatal word ; (') 
Waging against Renown eternal wars, 

Thus she insults the merit she abhors : 

* «* How has the radiance of the mitre ceased ! 
Oblivion’s poppy shades the prostrate priest : 
In dark Servility’s expanding cave 

Forgotten prelates hail thee from the grave ; 

O Lucifer! of prophecy the star, 

Rolling devel Hebrew clouds thy radiant car! 
Art thou too fallen as we? Can Flattery’s tide 
Drown thy free spirit and thy Attic pride ? 

Is this the man who spoke, in language strong, 
The praise of Liberty’s Athenian song ? (*) 
Blest are her notes, but curst the sordid things 
That priestcraft offers to the pride of Kings ; 
lor never, never, shall fair Freedom’s hand 
Enrol one prelate in her sacred band !”” 


Peace! Envy, peace! nor deem, with bigot rage, 
Long labours cancelled by a hasty page ; 

Nor, if a word pare Be her lips escape, 
Paint injured Virtue in Corruption’s shape! 
Shall slanderous Prejudice, with general blame, 
Plunge ranks unsifted in the gulph of Shame? 
If some be servile, shall we Lier rave 

That every churchman is in soul a slave ? 
Abhorred idea! fraught with basest guile ! 
Turn to the splendid annals of our le! 

See mitred — lead the patriot van,(') 
And bear, O Liberty! thy sacred plan! 
Though lust of vengeance regal power inflame 
To brand his virtue with Rebellion’s name, 
Stull in the tented field, from fear exempt, 

No menace shakes him, and no offers tempt ; 
Till England, saved from tyrannous oma 
Owes her bright charter to his guardian soul. 
Let Freedom’s eye our later story search! 

Her modern champion issues from the church ; 
See Hoadly’s persevering zeal withdraw 

The veil of bigotry from heavenly law; 

With decent truth expound, with reason scan 
God's gracious edict, and the rights of man! 
To shield the dearest gift of Nature’s hand, 
Was thine, pure spirit! (") and thy name shall stand 
Engraved on Liberty's eternal rock, 

With ardent Sidney, with the milder Locke, 
And guarded by the Muse of glory, shine 

In manly Akenside’s immortal line. (") 

But these examples rise from hallowed earth ; 
The church has models still of living worth : 
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* See Isaiah, chap. xiv. 
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Though some grave bishops, fond of dull repose, 

Without a dream of Learning's friends or foes, 
Enjoy their table, or from thence withdrawn, 

Sink in soft slumber on their sleeves of lawn ; 

Though one fierce pedant, proud of ancient rule, 

Rashly mistook a senate for a school, 

Till angry nobles bid his fury cease, 65 
And lashed the fiery pedagogue to peace ; (°) 
We boast a Shipley, who with taste refined 
Enjoys that richest treasure, wealth of mind ; 
Intent to pen, in Leisure’s learned hour, 

His just Philippic on oppressive power, 
Or teach thy flowers, Simplicity, to bloom 
With Attic sweetness o’er an English tomb. (") 
Nor you with honour can we fail to name, 
Law! generous guardian of that sage’s fame, * 
Who made mild government with faith agree, 7) 
And “stripped intolerance of every plea.” 

Nor dignity corrupts, nor time subdues 

Your spirit, glowing with the noblest VIEWS ; 
While your keen eyes, undimmed by age, explore 
The utmost depths of metaphysic lore, (“) 

Sull guard his fame, whose genius you enjoy, 
And the dark sophist's baleful web destroy, 

That seeks to shroud, with subtle falsehood spun, 
The praise of Freedom's scientific Son! 


© Lowth! (") we saw thy radiant name on high, 
Amid the purest lights of Learning's sky ; 

And long, if true to Freedom's guiding voice, 

Long in that splendour shall that sphere rejoice ; 
One passing vapour shall dissolve away, 

And leave thy glory’s unobstructed ray. 

But while on Fame’s high precipice you stand, 

Be nobly firm! nor bend the virtuous hand, 

Filled with rich sweets from Freedom’s flowery mead, 
To pluck Servility’s oblivious weed ! 

High in the Court's rank soil that creeper winds, 
And oft with dark embrace the Crosier binds ; 
While squeezed from thence the subtle prelate flings 
Its luscious poison in the ear of Kings. 

Nor spread in courts alone these noxious leaves ; 

My Lord, as largely as he pays, receives, 

And supple chaplains to a prelate bring 

A dose as rich as what he gives a King. 

Such sycophants (could such to thee belong) 

Might vent their venom on this friendly song ; 
‘“* Shame on the wretch (these flatterers would exclaim) 
Who dares one accent of your voice to blame, 

But fearing with your foes his name to blend, 

Yet more abusive, calls himself your friend.”’ 
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e the preface to the new edition of Locke, by the Bishop of Carlisle. 















No! let that radiant Truth, whose power supreme 


Rewards her genuine bard with Glory’s beam, 
Search my free spirit, and pronounce it clear 
From meanness, spleen, malignity, or fear! 
To ardent friendship I my numbers owe ; 


Whate’er their failings, from that source they flow; 


If weak, yet honest; if presumptuous, true ; 
Thy worth the motive, and thy fame the view! 
The man whose writings pure delight dispense, 
Fnchant my fancy, or enlarge my sense, 

Whose heavenly wisdom, mending human faults, 
Warms my chilled virtue, and my soul exalts ; 
Friend of my bosom I this man declare, 

And in my inmost heart the treasure wear, 
Bishop or clerk! his fortune bright or blank ! 
Revered as noble whatsoe’er his rank ! 

His praise | echo with a fond acclaim, 

Joy in his health, and triumph in his fame. 
With pure attachment, and with joy refined, 

I boast such friendship with thy lettered mind. 
Whene’er with deep delight and new regard 

We search thy comments on each Hebrew bard, 
Where thy bold precepts to young minds impart 
The end and value of the poet’s art, (*) 

Its powers ennobled by applause like thine, 

Yet more we idolize that art divine ; 

* In that fair Virtue’s living voice we hear, 

In that behold her living form appear : 

With joy the justice of your wrath we own, 
When your mild spirit takes a sharper tone, 
When touched by idienente vindictive gall, 
It fires at Freedom’s controversial call ; 

From wounded Genius flows your splendid line, 
As from the trodden grape the sparkling wine : 
Your hand, like Israel’s unanointed king 
Launching the pebble from his certain sling, 
Strikes to the dust Presumption’s mighty boast, 
The proud Goliah of her critic host. (*) 

Thus robed in honour of the richest dye, 

And viewed by Freedom with a parent’s eye, 
From thee that goddess with amazement hears 
One note that sounds discordant in her ears ; 
Wild sparkles flash from her astonished eyes, 

O save my faltering son! (she fondly cries) ; 
Call his past glories to his sharpened re 
And let him learn from their collected light, 
My flowers, immortal, fear no winter's frown ; 
While lost in darkness Adulation’s down 

Flies like the gossamer, that whirlwinds bear, — 
In sport contemptuous, through the waste of air. 
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* Vivas hic virtutis voces audimus, vivam effigiem cernimus. 
Lowth de Poetice fine et utilitate 
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Tell him, though bright the smile of kings may seem, 

There shines a jewel of a brighter beam, 160 
Above that smile, all human wealth above ; 

Tis worn by Keppel (") in his country’s love. 

Shall Lowth adapt no more his Attic style 

To the meridian of my favourite isle ? 

But feebly speak, in France’s languid tone, 165 
Faint as beneath Oppression’s burning zone ? 

Or, blazing only with a bigot’s fire, 

Awake the slumbering flames of regal ire ; 

Stretch the state-theorist on Priesthood’s rack, 

And from the pulpit * aim the personal attack ? 170) 
Far other precepts suit the hallowed sage, 

Who aims to purify this venal age : 

With juster wrath our mitred Lords declaim (*) 

On man’s adulterous guilt, and woman’s shame ; 

Yes! lovely woman! Fashion’s wayward spleen 175 
Has idly plunged, like Egypt’s giddy queen, 

Thy purity, that pearl of richest price, 

In the deep chalice of dissolving Vice. 

Though thy unblushing frailties scorn excuse, 

Let Pity still her palliatives produce ! 180 
Confirmed by ages, let this truth be known, 

+ Thy Honour’s guardian first forgets his own. 
While man holds Freedom as the noblest wealth, 
Pride of his heart, and of his days the health, 
With native charms his fair companion’s graced, 
If plain, yet lovely ; and if simple, chaste ; 
Endearing age succeeds to rapturous youth, 

Her life is virtue, and her love is truth. 

But, when her guard, in Luxury’s venal hour, 
Yields his chaste soul a prostitute to Power, 
Heaven, in just vengeance on the abject slave, 
Corrupts the purest gift its bounty gave ; 

The tree of Comfort bears the thorn of Strife, 
And poisoned marriage grows the pest of life ; 
[ils atter ills in dire succession flow, 

And private misery mounts to public woe. 

O Lowth! whose voice by purest Learning taught 
To speak the language of exalted thought, 

May best encounter Vice’s murky crew, 

And Faith and Virtue’s fainting powers renew, 
Still by sage efforts of a soul sublime, 

Correct the rank abuses of the time! 
Remembering still, with Wisdom’s just regard, 

+ Thy favourite maxim of the Attic bard : 
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* See the late Sermon by the Bishop of London, and his note on Dr. Price. ihe 
+ This is particularly proved by the celebrated chastity of the Roman ladies eo 
early days of the republic, and yet more by that of our Gothic ancestors 10 the pures 
ages of chivalry. See Stuart’s admirable View of Society in Europe )- 
} Ex vecbadrne wereras yioves mevos nde yaralys, 
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** As from the clouds bursts forth the weight of snow, 205 


Lightnings or hail, that blast the scene below, 
So bursts the ruin of a sinking State 

From the dark vices of the guilty great.’’ 

In this blest isle, and shining only here, 
Astrea, safe in Freedom’s guardian spear, 
With native boldness in her balance flings 
The weak, the mighty; Ministers and Kings ; 
And Piety’s blind zeal would curse the land, 
If it could force this balance from her hand. 
Rise, then! O rise! with Hoadly’s spirit fired, 215 
But in thy richer eloquence attired ; 
Teach us to guard from every mean control 

That manly vigour of the judging soul, 

Which Faith approves, which Loyalty allows ! 

Teach us, while Honour to thy doctrine bows, 220 
That Duty’s praise in no blind worship lies, 

But Reason’s homage to the just and wise ! 

So to thy Country, to thy God, endeared, 

By Heaven protected, as on earth revered, 

May thy mild age in purest fame rejoice ; 229 
In fame, where Envy hears no jarring voice ! 
So may Religion, with divine relief, 

Drop her rich balm on thy parental grief! 
May that sweet comforter, the heavenly Muse, 
Who fondly treasures Sorrow’s sacred dews, 

In Glory’s vase preserve the precious tear 
Shed by paternal love on Beauty's bier ! (’) 
And O! when thou, to Learning’s deep regret, 
Must pay, at Nature’s call, our common debt ; 
While Life’s last murmurs shake the parching throat, 23. 
And Pity catches that portentous note ; 
While in its hollow orb the rolling eye 
Of Hope is turned convulsive to the sky, 
May holiest visitants, each sainted seer 
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Whose well-known accents warble in thine ear, 240 

Descend, with Mercy’s delegated power, 

To sooth the anguish of that awful hour ; 

With lenient aid release thy struggling breath, 

Guide thy freed spirit through the gates of Death, a” 
245 


Shew thee, emerging from this earthly storm, 
Thy loved Maria in a seraph’s form, 

And give thee, gazing on the Throne of Grace, 
* To view thy mighty Maker face to face. 





ee 


* This bold expression of exalted piety was borrowed from St. Paul, by the great 
Condé, the sublime and enviable circumstances of whose death are thus described by 
the eloquent Bossuet :—* Oui, dit-il, nous verrons Dieu comme il est, face A face, 
il repetoit en Latin, avec un gout merveilleux, ces grands mots—sicuti est: facie ad 
faciem, et on ne se lassoit point de le voir dans ce doux transport” ("*). Oraison 


Funcbre de Louis de Bourbon, 
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NoTEs. 


(*) Although the above poem is anonymous, yet there can be no just 
doubt of its having been the production of Mr. Hayley. See Memoirs ot 
Bishop Lowth, 1787, pp. 9, 11, 17. Nor was this the only Poem of the ac- 
complished author’s, which came before the world without his name * Soon 
after the State Trials of 1794, he addressed some congratulatory lines to 
** the Scipio and Leelius of the bar” [Erskine and Gibbs], on the result ; but 
from whom they proceeded, did not appear in the title-page. 

(*) The phon poetic merit of the “* Elegy on the Ancient Greek Model,” 
will be clear to every reader of taste, who perhaps will deem it the best of 
its writer’s productions, of this class. ‘Time was when Mr. Hayley enjoyed 
considerable popularity as a poet. A few years afterwards, his fame, in that 
character, almost totally vanished. In neither instance was justice done to 
him. He deserved not all the praise which he once received, and, certainly, 
not all the disregard and censure which attended him towards the conclusion 
of his public life. Had he frequently composed poems like this ** Elegy,” 
or his deoetistien of ancient and modern historians, in the ‘* Essay on His- 
tory,” he would have been still more favourably known both to his contem- 
poraries and to a succeeding generation. 

(*) That occasion is stated in the note to 1. 170, &e., of the “ Elegy.” 

(") In the motto to this poem we perceive what is intended by an “* Elegy” 
on the Ancient Greek Model. Our own language presents scarcely any ex- 
ample of the kind. The Elegies of English poets are usually light in point 
of subject and versification—many plaintive—and only a few distinguished by 
moral grandeur and lofty measures. Those of Solon, Mimnermus, &c., were 
of a higher order than what commonly bear the title. 

(*) The classical reader will instantly acknowledge the happiness, the per- 
tinency, and elegance, of this selection from Bishop Lowth’s Lectures on 
Hebrew Poetry [No. I., and Gregory's Translation, &c.]. It is really a very 
fine and delicate compliment to the Prelate, on whom Mr, Hayley felt him- 
self constrained to animadvert. 

(‘) This second motto is chosen with scarcely less felicity ; whether we 
regard the source whence it has been derived [the elegies of Solon] or the 
sentiment which it conveys. It admonishes men of wealth, rank, and influ- 
ence, to be particularly careful lest they tarnish the lustre of their characters 
by any unweighed word or ill-considered action. ; 

(*) At first view, it appears singular that the Elegy, &c., was printed at 
Cambridge. But Mr. Hayley had been an undergraduate of that University. 
[See his verses on the death of his friend, John B. Thornton, Esq.}) At an 
early age, to have written with so much spirit and propriety in behalf of 
Freedom, reflects great honour on his memory. , ' 

(") The allusion is to Bishop Lowth’s Translation, &c., of Isaiah, which 
was published in 1778. 

(‘) See the motto from Solon, and the note to 1. 170, &e. — 

(*) By “ Liberty's Athenian song,” a celebrated poem of Alewus’ is i- 
tended. This Bishop Lowth quotes, and justly eulogizes, in his introductory 
Lecture on Hebrew poetry. See, too, the strophe in Collins’ Ode to Li- 
berty. : _ 

(') Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, and one of the Cardinals, was 
mainly instrumental in obtaining the Great Charter of England; “ the latter 
articles of which,” says Hume, [II. 88,] “ provide for the equal distribution 
of justice and free enjoyment of property; the great objects for which po " 
tical society was at first founded by men, which the people have a perpetua 
and unalienable right to recall, and which no time, nor precedent, nor statute, 
cain <a eel 





* Memoirs of Hayley, written by Himself, Vol. I. 182, &c. 
t Mon. Repos. Vol. V. 455. 
~ Of Trinity Hall, as was Hayley. 
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nor positive institution, ought to deter them from keep'ng ever uppermost 
in their thoughts and attention.” I never quote from this historian with so 
much pleasure as when he shews himself the enlightened friend of the true 
liberties of his country and of mankind. [Mon. _~— Vol. XIV. p. 472.) 

“) “To Benjamin [Hoadly], Lord Bishop of Winchester,” Lowth had 
dedicated t 1758) “The Life of William of Wykeham.” In that dedication 
he styles his patron, ‘ the great advocate of civil and religious liberty ;” 
with what eminent justice, the Life of Bishop Hoadly prefixed to his Works 
[1773], and, still more, those Works themselves, will declare. 

(") See Akenside’s Ode to this Prelate, and his note on Stanza ii. 1. 

(°) “ The fiery pedagogue” was Markham, Archbishop of York, and for- 
merly Head Master of Westminster School. An intemperate discourse, 
which he delivered from the pulpit,* during the American war, had been 
made the —e of animadversion, in the House of Peers, by the Duke of 
Grafton, and some other noblemen. The Archbishop’s attempt to defend 
himself and to recriminate, was quite as dogmatical and overbearing as the 
tone of his sermon. Nor did it pass without rebuke; he being admonished, 
by the Duke of Grafton, to consider where he was—“‘ in a senate—and no 
longer in a school !” 

(°) This *‘ tomb,” I believe, was Queen Caroline’s, “ verses” on whose 
death were written by Mr., afterwards Bishop, Shipley. They are preserved 
in an elegant Selection of ‘‘ Scots and English Poems,” entitled, The Union, 
2d ed. 1759, of which some notices may be seen in Warton’s Essay on Pope, 
Vol. 1. 143, 247 (5th ed.), and in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, &c., Vol. VI. 
[article, the Wartons}. The style of this Prelate, both in poetry and prose, 
is of the purest character. But his noblest praise will be found in his intre- 
pid and consistent assertion of Freedom—civil and sacred. His sermons 
and speeches were published collectively after his death. Those volumes 
contain the ‘ just Philippic on oppressive power,” referred to by Mr. Hay- 
ee “a speech intended to have been spoken on the Massachusset’s Bill,” 

44%. 

(*) Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle, died August 14, 1787, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age; not three months before Dr. Lowth. The short but 
intelligent and impartial Memoir of him, by Paley,t supersedes the necessity 
of any stranger’s representation of the character and labours of the vene- 
rable editor of Locke’s writings [1777]. From his early youth, Dr. Law 
was warmly attached to metaphysical studies, and deeply read in them, 
Paley dedicated to this “ his friend and first patron,” his ‘‘ Moral and Po- 
litical Philosophy.” 

(") In the year 1778, the “ new translation of Isaiah, with a Preliminary 
Dissertation,” &e., had raised Bishop Lowth’s literary reputation even be- 
yond the fame which he had previously and deservedly acquired. Not that, 
taken altogether, this work is of equal value and excellence with his lectures 
on the poetry of the Hebrews; but that, being written in the English lan- 
guage, it attracted and gratified a much larger number of readers, It is with 


truth that the Poet ranks Lowth 
“ Amid the purest lights of Learning’s sky.” 


More varied and more curious scholars might, no doubt, be enumerated. 
But perhaps there have been few authors, of any a ow who possessed 
such classical attainments, taste, and elegance, as this Prelate, or who made 





-_— —— 








ce ee 


* See an extract from it in Price’s Postscript, &c., to the Fast Sermon of 1799, 
p. 37—together with a quotation there made from a discourse by the otherwise 
liberal Bishop of Exeter [Ross]. 

+ Separately reprinted, in 1800, with th 
guished by pertinency and iutelligence. 
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their intellectual habits and treasures so effectual to the purposes of instruc. 
tion and rational delight. 

(*) The subject of Lowth’s introductory Lecture on Hebrew Poetry, is, 
** De Poetice fine et utilitate.” To this, in particular, Hayley now alludes 
and it claims, and will reward, a diligent perusal by the youthful student. In 
this lecture the mutual connexion of Poetry and Public Freedom is strongly 
and admirably described. The whole volume, like Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
** Discourses on Painting,” is a work of general literature; containing prin- 
ciples of taste and art, which, not restricted to the writer’s immediate subject, 
are of universal application. 

Let me add, that the valuable translation, by the late Dr. George Gregory, 
of Bishop Lowth’s Lectures, is calculated to give the English reader a fami- 
liar acquaintance with them, and should be put into the hands of every well- 
educated young person. 

(‘) There appeared, in 1765, ‘‘ A Letter to the Right Reverend Author 
of the Divine Legation of Moses demonstrated ; in Answer to the Appendix 
to the Fifth Volume of that Work. With an Appendix, containing a former 
Literary Correspondence. By a late Professor in the University of Oxford.” 
It is a pamphlet that will always be read with interest for its masterly style, 
talent, and address, Doubts may perhaps be fairly entertained, whether the 
position for which Dr. Lowth contends is correct. It may still be made a 
question, whether idolatry was capitally punished in the patriarchal families 
and age. There can be no just doubt, however, that Lowth had reason to 
complain of the treatment which he received from ‘* the proud Goliah,” 
and that he ministered a severe and merited correction to his antagonist 
This is among the most powerful of controversial tracts : 

wxea Fern 
Evdoy evts chapetpas” 


The shafts are the keener, because they are bright and polished. 
("*) Augustus Keppel, second son of William Earl of Albemarle, was an 
English Admiral. In 1778, he commanded the channel fleet, and fell in 
with that of the French, off Ushant. For supposed misconduct in regard to 
the partial action which ensued, he was tried by a court martial, but ho- 
nourably acquitted. In 1784, he was raised to the Peerage. A large portion 
of party-spirit accompanied and followed his trial, Certainly, he was far 
more popular than Sir Hugh Palliser, his accuser. A tender and affecting 
notice of Lord Keppel—of his character, vicissitudes, and connexions—may 
be seen towards the end of Burke’s Letter concerning the Duke of Bedford. 

* 1.170. What this “ personal attack” was, how unjust and unhappy, 
will appear from some quotations, which it will be more desirable to copy at 
the end of the present series of notes. : 

(*) Ina Fast Sermon, [1779,] preached by Dr. Porteus, then Bishop of 
Ciester, before the House of Lords, it is asked, ‘‘ Are the obligations 0 the 
auptial vow more faithfully observed, and fewer applications made to the 
legislature for the dissolution of that sacred bond?” ‘To the same effect, and 
descriptive of the state of morals at the same period, are some indignant lines 
in Cowper's Task, B. iii. 61, &c. ne 

() The full title of this work is, “ A View of Society in Europe, in 16 
Progress from Rudeness to Refinement: or, Inquiries concerning the History 
of Law, Government, and Manners. By Gilbert Stuart, LL.D.” At the end 
of the Advertisement is the date, Edinburgh, January, 1778. There was 4 
reprint of the volume in 1813. 

(*) No reader of Bishop Lowth’s Memoirs can mistake this allusion : his 
— on his daughter Maria, [Mon. Rep. Vol. XVI. 337, &c.,} must be 
classed among the finest effusions of parental sorrow and poetic genius. | 
am tempted to place before my readers another beautiful Latin epitaph, the 
very accomplished man, [the late Lord Hailes,] suffering under aggravates 
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domestic woes: an English translation of it would.be not a little acceptable, 
I am persuaded, to the Editor and readers of this periodical work, 


Vidi gemellos, et superbivi parens, 
Fausti decus puerperi ; 

At mox sub uno flebilis vidi parens, 
Condi gemellos cespite ! 

Te dulcis uxor! Ut mihi sol occidit, 
Radiante desectus polo ! 

Obscura vite nunc ego per avia, 
Solus ac dubius feror.* 


The use of the word fledilis, in the third of these Iambic lines, seems justi- 
fiable, on the authority of the flesilis elegia of Ovid, iii. Amor. EJ. ix. 3, and 
the febilis sonus of Tacitus. Annal, I. §. 41. 

(**) In the life of Solon, by Plutarch, many fragments of the poems of 
that Legislator have been preserved; most of them are of the serious, didactic 
class; and his biographer says that one design of his thus clothing moral 
sentences in verse, was to reprove or to stimulate the Athenians, as the occa- 
sion demanded. His elegies may be seen in Winterton’s edition of the Minor 
Greek Poets: and on this subject, Harle’s Fabric. Biblioth, Grac., ed. 4, 
Vol. IL. 23, &ec., should be consulted. 

(%) “It was the funeral oration on the Great Condé that terminated Bos- 
suet’s oratorical career; and he finished it with his master-piece; in which it 
is to be regretted that he has not been imitated by several illustrious men, 
less prudent or less fortunate than he. ‘ Prince,’ said he, addressing himself 
tu the deceased hero, ‘ with you shall end all these exertions of the preacher : 
instead of deploring the death of others, I will henceforth learn of you how 
to sanctify my own; happy if, warned by these grey hairs of the account I 
am to render of my ministry, I reserve for the flock committed to me to be 
fed with the word of life, the relicks of a failing voice, and of a dying ar- 
dour’””—Select Eulogies, &c., by D’Alembert. Translated by Dr. Aiken, 
Vol. I. pp. 147, 148. 

Supplemental Note, 1. 170, &e. 


Of the occasion of the foregoing poem the reader may be enabled to form 
a clearer judgment by means of an extract from Morgan’s Memoirs of the 
Life of Dr. Price : 

“To his fast-day sermon, in the year 1779, he was induced to add a post- 
script, in consequence ofa violent attack from Dr. Lowth, Bishop of London, 
in a sermon, preached on the preceding Ash-Wednesday in the Chapel Royal, 
which he afterwards published and addressed to the clergy of his diocese. 
Unfortunately for the bishop, he had maintained those very opinions in 
former times, which he now reprobated with so much vehemence ; and Dr. 
Price, as the best answer, quoted a few passages from what the learned pre- 
late had written in his earlier years, and left him to the choice either of con- 
demning his old principles, or attempting the more difficult task of recon- 
ciling them with his new ones.”—Pp. 69, 70. 

_I have before me Dr. Price’s Fast Sermon of 1779, and the Postscript. 
The eng in Bishop Lowth’s Discourse on which he offers his strictures 
are these, p. 17: 

* And this weakness of the constitution do not the enemies of all order 
make a pretence, and use as an occasion to endeavour, instead of restoring, 
totally to subvert it? Are there not many whose ney it has long been to 
introduce confusion and disorder, to encourage tumults and seditions, to 
destroy all rule and authority, by traducing government, despising dominion, 


and speaking evil of dignities? By assuming visionary and impracticable 





* Life of Lord Kames, by the late Lord Woodhouslee, Vol, 1. 183. 
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principles as the only true foundations of a free government, which tend to 
raise discontents in the minds of the people, to harden some in actual rebel. 
lion, and to dispose others to follow their example?” 

‘*'lo these words,” adds Dr. Price, ‘‘ a note is annexed, containing two 
quotations from my ‘observations on Civil Libe rty.” In the remainder of the 
Postseript he again states the position which lie prelate had reprobated, 
defends it by manly and cogent reasoning, and points out his opponent's 
inconsistencies by short extracts from “ Bishop Lowth’s excellent Sermon 
preached at the Assizes at Durham in 1764.” 

The writer of the concise and not jnclewent Memoir of the Life of the 
Bishop, which I have alread mentioned, is of opinion that the ** satire of the 
ingenious poet [ Hayley] was misapplie d,” inasmuch as Dr. Lowth had arrived 
at what he esteemed to be his highest eievation in the church. This would 
have been a relevant observation, had the author of the Elegy accused the 
Prelate of personal se rvility and ambition. The biographer further says, 
that on the subject of the American war “ the minds of great numbers of 
persons, equally friends to civil and religious liberty, were, at that period, 
much agitated, and much divided:” and this remark he makes, in extenuation 
of the Prelate’s attack on Dr. Price. But, surely, any sue h difference of 

Opinion among the votaries of freedom should have dictated language alto- 
vether the reverse of that which called forth Mr. Hayley’s Elegy; it should 
hi we rendered them just to each other’s motives, nor pe ‘rmitted the use of 
opprobrious epithets and railing accusations! If the fact be what the | Nogra- 
pher represents, Dr. Price’s complaint was particularly well-founded. 


-_— 


a a ee 


SONNET, 
TO A DAUGHTER, ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


— fugaces 
Labuntur anni.—Hor. 


Tue years, Eliza, that no art can stay, 

How swift their progress, o’er the tide of time, 
Since, first, | bade awake the votive rhyme, 
To hail the advent of thy natal day ! 

And now, or ere my fleeting life decay, 

‘The wish revives, as erst in manly prime, 
That Virtue’s steep thy willing feet may climb, 
Sweet Hope allure, and Heav’n direct thy way. 
From Virtue’s fount what varied blessings flow 
Be thine ; whate’er her favour'’d votaries $ prove, 
Bliss to endear, or sooth the pang of woe, 
The mutual bliss congenial bosoms know, 
Enduring friendship, fond and faithful love : 


And Heav'n the crown of hoary age * bestow. R 
J. We ° 





* Prov. xvi. 31, 
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ESSAYS ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH,* 
(Concluded from p. 551.) 

We have denied ourselves the pleasure of a more extended notice of the 

first two Essays, from a desire to enlarge upon the contents of the third (on 


the Uniformity of Causation), which forms by far the most important por- 
tion of the volume, as the positions it is intended to establish induce more 


momentous consequences than almost any others in the whole range of 


human inquiry. It contains little that is new; but the abstruse questions 
which formerly were debated among the learned alone are here presented 
in a manner likely to engage the attention of many who have hitherto been 
strangers to their attraction, As the influence of this Essay may therefore 
be powerful and extensive, it is of considerable consequence whether its 
reasonings are sound and its conclusions just. If not, the time will be well 
bestowed which is employed in exposing their fallacy. 

The two principal questions to the elucidation of which our author's rea- 
sonings tend are the doctrine of Philosophical Necessity, and the determi- 
nation of the legitimate bounds of ‘Testimony. 

The first chapter is “ on the Assumption implied in all our expecta- 
tions, that like Causes will produce like Lifects, or of the future Uniformity 
of Causation.” 

The first declaration that we meet with is, that the belief in the uniformity 
of causation is an instinctive principle. We doubt it. Have we any beliet 
in the connexion of cause and effect antecedent to experiment? And if 
the idea of such connexion is only suggested by experience, is not the prin- 
ciple of Association, which is at the same time the agent in a multitude of 
other processes, sufficient to account for the belief? ‘ A burned child 
dreads the fire,’’ not from an instinctive belief that fire always burns, but 
because the pain of the burn is associated in his mind with the sight of the 
fire. If he were assured that the same fire which hurts him would not 
burn his nurse, he would be less incredulous on the subject than his nurse 
would be, if a similar assurance was made to her: and she, again, might 
be more easily induced to credit so extraordinary a declaration than the 
philosopher who understands the theory of combustion. Such degrees of 
persuasion, we conceive, could not exist, were the minds of these three 
persons actuated by an instinctive principle. It is unphilosophical to 
multiply principles unnecessarily ; and it appears to us that the belief in 
question is generated by association. All the circumstances of life tend 
so strongly to confirm it, that a very short experience is sufficient to es- 
tablish it too firmly to be overthrown ; and the assumption of the uni- 
formity of causation becomes the basis of all action, the essential principle 
of all expectation. 

The author carefully points out to his readers the distinction between the 
physical truth that the same causes produce the same effects, and the mental 
fact that we assume, or take for granted, this uniformity in the operation of 
causes. In speaking of the former, he uses the phrase Uniformity of Cau- 
sation: the latter, he terms an assumption of the uniformity of causation. 
We prefer the term Uniformity of Causation to that of Necessary Connexion, 
because our ignorance of the nature of the connexion forbids us to term it 
hecessary or inevitable. Of the essences of substances we have no know- 


Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, the Progress of Knowledge, and ou the Funda- 
mental Principle of all Evidence and Expectation, By the Author of Essays ou the 
Formation and Publication of Opinions. London: Hunter, 1829, 
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ledge, and can form no conception ; and our acquaintance with their qua- 
lities extends no further than the fact of their mutual operation. Thei: 
mode of operation is still concealed from us, and while this is the case, wi 
can with no propriety speak of the necessary connexion of causes and ef- 
fects. Were the nature of the connexion ascertained by us, we might be 
able to pronounce on the cause of an unprecedented phenomenon, ante- 
cedent to experiment ; which it is well known is beyond our power. A 
gardener on the coast of Jersey was surprised to find, one year, that four 
or five strawberry plants bore fruit of a larger size and finer flavour than 
had ever been seen in the island, while their neighbours of the same bed 
were of the ordinary size. In order to account for the appearance, the 
gardener, who was a sensible man, examined the soil, and endeavoured to 
remember whether any peculiar mode of culture had been employed on the 
plants. Unable to detect the cause by reflection, he tried experiments, 
adding various ingredients to the soil, first one, then another, then a com- 
pound of several ; but without success. At length he consulted his assistant, 
and discovered, on inquiry, that his children had deposited bunches of sea- 
weed on the spot where the plants grew. More sea-weed was applied, with 
good effect, and from that time the strawberry beds were annually manured 
with its ashes : the gardener having had sufficient experience of its efficacy 
to believe that his trouble would not be in vain; though his total ignorance 
of the mode in which the sea-weed operated on the fibres and juices of the 
plants would haye made him hesitate (had he been a metaphysician) to 
ceciare that its influence was necessary. Our author, while he adopts the 
term we prefer, appears to assume the truth of that which we reject: be- 
lieving the uniformity of causation, and necessary connexion of cause and 
effect, to be interchangeable terms. In this part of the Essay, he avoids 
the use of the term necessary, while he assumes the truth of the signification 
we ascribe to it. This assumption is consistent with his belief in the in- 
stinctive nature of the prlaciple which forms the ground of his argument ; 
but it seems to us to be erroneous. 

In the second chapter the writer points out the fact (of considerable im- 
ortance to his object), that while philosophers have been engaged in laying 
seme the belief of the uniformity of causation as a ground for future expec- 
tation, they have neglected the consideration that it applies as well to the 
past as to the future ; and have forgotten to argue that like causes not only 
will produce, but have produced, like effects. 

If the necessary connexion of causes and effects be allowed, and if we 
admit our belief of this connexion to be instinctive, no proof of the above 
position is needed. But if not, if the connexion be only uniform, it 1s 
obvious that the author is already begging the question which he designs 
afterwards to present to his readers. From instinct there is no appeal ; but 
how is experience to assure us that like causes have always produced lik 
effects 2 The author affirms with us that it cannot. It is necessary here 
make an extract. 

** This assumption of the past uniformity of causation will be apparent oe! 
the slightest reflection. To eee recourse again to our instance of throwing 
7 into the fire: it is obvious that I not only expect the paper to be burnt, 
put T assume that fire has always possessed the property of consuming that 
substance. Asa proof that this assumption is involved in my thoughts, 1's 
only necessary to trace the process of my mind in rejecting a narration . 
variance with my own experience. Should any one assert, that at a forme! 
period of his life he had thrown paper into the fire, suffered it to remain for 
five minutes in the flames, and then taken it out unscorched and unconsumet 
I should instantly regard the relation as false, and should think it a sufficien 
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refutation to throw a piece of paper into the fire, and thus prove to the nar- 
rator the impossibility of what he had asserted. But why could not paper 
have remained in the flames for five minutes unconsumed? Because the 
experiment before us proves that fire has the property of destroying it. 
Should any one push his inquiries further, and ask why, because you find 
that fire has at present this property, do you infer that it has always possessed 
it? I can only reply, that it is an assumption which I necessarily make. I 
cannot even think of the past without taking it for granted that the same causes 
haye produced the same effects in every age and every country.”—P. 202. 


Our reason for doubting the assertion would be that men make mistakes 
and tell falsehoods every day, while fire has always been known to burn. 
But, at the same time, there is a kind and degree of testimony which would 
oblige us to believe the declaration, for reasons to be detailed hereafter, 
when we come to speak of the legitimate bounds of testimony. Our answer 
to the second question would be, that our belief that fire has always burned 
arises from a principle which we have no reason to mistrust, though we 
would be far from engaging never to renounce our belief. The astronomer, 
therefore, is justified not only in confidently predicting eclipses many cen- 
turies before they happen, but also in particularizing with equal confidence 
the courses of the heavenly bodies thousands of years before the date of au- 
thentic history. 

As the author appears to be himself much impressed with the importance 
of applying the fact he has laboured to establish to past as well as future 
events, we looked for some striking development of consequences, some 
illustrations of the history of human nature, some interpretations of past 
events which would throw light on the philosophy of matter or of mind ; 
something more than hints or assertions of the es of the object presented. 
But none such did we find in this place. Before we had finished the yo- 
lume, however, we became aware, that though the author has carefully 
avoided the development of the consequences which he desires his readers 
to infer, he makes this chapter the basis of his reasonings on the legitimate 
bounds of testimony, which will be examined in their proper place. 

From our preceding remarks it will be seen that we agree with the au- 
thor in the reasonings of his third chapter, which prove that the uniformity 
of causation cannot be established by experience and testimony. 

__ The next three chapters are excellent. Their object is to establish and 
illustrate the fact that the uniformity of causation is justly a basis of ac- 
tion and expectation with respect to mental as well as physical operations. 
hat this truth is not generally allowed by philosophers appears to us ex- 
traordinary in every point of view ; and more especially, when we consider 
that they, as well as all other men, act as if possessed of the conviction we 
wish them to entertain. If two or three philosophers see a guinea pre- 
sented to a miser, they all expect him to accept it eagerly ; and if he refuses 
it, they all agree, whatever may be the difference of their opinions respect- 
ing a self-determining power, in supposing that some motive of extraordinary 
force influences him in his act of rejection. No one of them would believe 
that, in any age, a drunkard has refused wine, a school-boy a holiday, a 
warrior his laurels, or a poet his bays, without an inducement to such re- 
jection, Every wise parent forms some expectation of the results of the 
discipline he employs in the education of his children. If such results do 
hot appear, he concludes that some influence of which he is unaware is ope- 
rating ; and a diligent examination probably displays to him the cause of 


his failure. He never believes that while ail influences tend to render his 
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child’s temper amiable, that temper becomes violent or sullen without cause. 
He inquires into the state of his health, his intercourse with his play-fellows, 
his treatment in the nursery, &c., and if all his research is in vain, he con- 
cludes that some symptoms of disease will soon appear, or some hidden in- 
fluence be made manifest. The last supposition to which he would resort is, 
that his child's state will be for ever unaccountable, and ought not to be 
deemed surprising, as no cause may exist for the appearances he deplores, 
We here quote our author with pleasure. 


** It has been already remarked, that when we throw a piece of paper into 
the fire, we do it under the expectation that the paper will be consumed. In 
like manner, when I write a letter to a friend, I do it under the impression 
that his intellectual qualities will continue the same as I have hitherto found 
them; and that the associations established in his mind, between certain 
words and certain ideas, will be the same as heretofore. I take for eranted 
that the black marks in my letter will continue to introduce into his mind the 
thoughts which I design to convey, just as I take for granted that lead will 
sink in water, or snow melt in the sun: and in addressing my arguments to 
his understanding, I proceed on the assumption of its retaining all its usual 
wowers. This holds in respect not only to individuals, but i mankind at 
ont The predictions of the astronomer, to which I have already alluded, 
proceed on the assumption, not only that the heavenly bodies will continue 
to be governed by the same laws, but that mankind, in after ages, will retain 
the same faculties as they now possess. 

“With regard to the operations of the understanding the fact will be at 
once admitted, If there is any difficulty in the matter it must attach to the 
question whether the same uniformity of causation is assumed in the case of 
affections, passions, and volitions. But we shall discern no difference in this 
respect amongst all these classes of mental phenomena. With regard to all 
we unavoidably proceed on the same assumption. When I announce to my 
friend the accomplishment of some wish long cherished in his heart, | cont- 
dently anticipate the joy which my communication will excite; exactly on 
the same principle which leads me to expect that the stone which I throw 
into the air will fall to the ground. When I enter a bookseller’s shop to pur- 
chase a book, I as fully calculate on his parting with the volume for the cus- 
tomary price, as I presume on the combustion of paper when thrown into the 
fire. If I attempt to persuade a fellow-creature to refrain from a meditated 
crime, my advice proceeds on the same assumption, that similar moral effects 
will follow the moral causes with which they have been hitherto found con- 
joined. TI point out, perhaps, the consequences of the action in rousing the 
indignation of mankind, and leading them to inflict punishment on the perpe- 
trator; or I endeavour to shew the remorse by which it will be pursued in his 
own breast. And if he were to ask me how I could tell that these etleets 
would follow, I should answer, that they had been found to do so in similar 
cases. Should he proceed still further in his inquiries, should he request to 
know how I sald tell that the same effects would again attend the same 
causes, I could merely answer, that the assumption of this uniformity of 
sequence was a necessary condition of thought, which neither he nor myself 
could avoid ; and that his own questions afforded an instance of it, since they 
proceeded upon the expectation, not only that his words would reach ™) 
ears, as in times past, but that certain ideas and volitions would be excited i 
my mind as heretofore, the result of which would be an answer to his in- 
quiries. ’ 

** It may be objected, however, that our confidence in these cases Is Bet “ 
great as it is in regard to physical events; that there is always more or less - 
uncertainty in our anticipations; that my correspondent may not be able 
read my letter, since he may have lost his memory; that my other fri af 
may have changed his views, and may feel no joy at the accomplishment ¢ 
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his wishes; that the bookseller may refuse to part with his volumes; and 
that in the last hypothetical case adduced, mankind may no longer feel in- 
censed at those actions which formerly roused their indiguation. 

“ The reply to this objection is not diflicult. In all these cases there is no 
want of faith in the uniformity of causation: our uncertainty by no means 
relates to the principle itself, but to the point whether all the same causes, 
and no other, are in operation: and if the event at any time turn out con- 
trary to our expectations, we feel well assured of the presence of some extra- 
ordinary cause—an assurance evidently proceeding on the assumption, that, 
if the causes had been the same, the effects must also have been similar. 
Thus, if my correspondent is unable to read my letter, if he no longer con- 
nects any meaning with the written words, [ am convinced that some extra- 
ordinary calamity has befallen him. If the bookseller refuse to sell me his 
volumes, I feel no hesitation in ascribing his conduct to some particular mo- 
tive not usually at work in his mind: all proving, not that there is a want of 
uniformity in the sequence of causes and effects, but that there is a different 
assemblage of causes; that some essential circumstance has been left out, or 
some unusual one crept into the accustomed combination.”—P, 220. 


‘That our certainty and uncertainty, in relation to moral, are of the same 
nature as in relation to physical events, is clearly shewn by a perspicuous 
method of comparison. Physical events are divided into four classes, 1n 
which the issues are anticipated with different degrees of assurance, while 
the conviction of the connexion of cause and effect remains unshaken ; and 
voluntary actions are afterwards classified in a similar manner. 

Ist. Some events are observed to be so invariably connected with others, 
that when one takes place, we feel perfec'ly sure that another will follow ; 
as, When lead is about to be put into water, we expect it to sink; when 
flame is applied to gunpowder, we anticipate an explosion. These conse- 
quences will follow if the antecedents be employed; but whether they will 
be employed, is yet uncertain. 

The seeond class comprehends events whose causes are in actual operation, 
and which may therefore be confidently predicted ; as the eclipses of the sur 
and moon. . 

The third includes those phenomena which, being beyond the reach of 
human foresight, are to us uncertain; as the state of the wind and weather, 
and a multitude of others. —Analogous in point of uncertainty to these are 
many events connected with those concerning which we feel perfect as- 
surance. For instance, we predict that an elastic ball thrown against a hard 
floor will rebound; but the precise curve it will describe, and m what part 
of the floor its motion will cease, must be ascertained by experiment. 

In the fourth class are included events which may be predicted ih the 
gross, but not in the detail; such as the regular return of the seasons. 

The corresponding classes of voluntary actions are shewn to afford corre- 
sponding degrees of assurance in our anticipations, We calculate, that if a 
man be hungry, he will eat; if in danger of fire, that he will attempt to 
escape, &c. If it be objected that a hungry man may refuse to eat, It 1s 
replied, that some motive to abstinence then interferes. In like manner, 
lead may not sink in water“(a lump of cork may buoy it up) ; but in both 
cases, the result is influenced by an adventitious circumstance. Again ; 
some voluntary actions may be confidently predicted, their antecedents being 
in actual operation ; as, that speeches will be made in the present session of 
parliament; that the tradesmen in the next town will shut their shops on 
Sunday, and soon. The third class is the most numerous, comprehending 
the majority of the actions of mankind. Like the wind and weather, meteors 
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and water-spouts, those actions of men of which we see not the springs, are 
uncertain ; and the various degrees of uncertainty closely correspond with 
the analogous class of physical events. 

The correspondence between the events of the fourth classes is equally 
complete. The toil of the husbandman may be anticipated with the return 
of the spring, though we know not the detail of his labours. Men will eat 
and sleep, during the next year, we are assured ; though at what hours, and 
with what individual exceptions, we cannot declare. 

The illustrations of the doctrine in question in the sixth chapter are so 
apt and beautiful, that we cannot help making a long extract : 


“The principal illustration, however, which I have to adduce on this sub- 
ject, is the science of political economy, especially as it will afford, at the 
same time, an opportunity of exhibiting the real basis of this science, which 
has not, perhaps, been fully understood, even by some of those who have been 
successful in the discovery and elucidation of its truths. 

“The principle which is at the bottom of all the reasonings of political 
economy, is in fact the uniformity with which visible or assignable cireum- 
stances operate on the human will. It is, for example, laid down in books 
on this subject, that if a community can purchase any commodity on lower 
terms at one market than another, they will resort to the cheaper market ; 
and on this proposition an economist builds a large superstructure of argu- 
ment, without the least doubt as to the foundation on which it rests, and 
confidently predicts what will be the conduct of this or that nation to whom 
such a choice of markets is offered. The result thus predicted is made up of 
the actions of individuals, all of whose minds are determined by this assigna- 
ble circumstance. 

“Another principle of political economy is, that where competition is left 
open, there is a certain equality takes place in the profits of the various 
branches of commerce. If any one branch becomes much more lucrative 
than the rest, a flow of capital to that department soon restores the equili- 
brium, This principle is explained by Adam Smith in the case of the 
builder.” (Which passage we must however omit.) 

** Now, when Dr. Smith asserts that the trade of a builder, under the 
circumstances pen’, will draw capital from other trades, he is not stating 
a physical fact which will take place in consequence of some material attrac- 
tion, but he is laying down a result which will ensue from the known prin- 
ciples of the human mind, or, in other words, from motives acting on society 
with certainty and precision. The secession of capital from other trades is 
not a mechanical effect, like the motion of water to its level, but the conse- 

uence of a number of voluntary actions. It is an event which is produced 
heough the medium of the wills of human beings, although we reason upon 
it with as much certainty as on the tendency of water to an equilibrium. 

“In employing such figurative expressions as these, in exalting trade and 
capital into spontaneous agents, and investing them with certain qualities 
and tendencies, we are apt to be deceived by our own language, to imagine 
that we have stated the whole of the truth, and to lose sight of all those men- 
tal operations concerned in the result which we so concisely express. Let us 
retlect for a moment on all the intellectual and moral processes which lie hid 
under the metaphorical deseription of the trade of a builder drawing capital 
from other trades. To produce this result, the fact must transpire that the 
trade is more than ordinarily lucrative; this circumstance must excite the 
pe ead or emulation of a number of individuals; these individuals must 
deliberate on the prudence or propriety of embarking in it; they must 
resolve upon their measures ; they must take steps for gh pete | money, oF 
withdraw capital before appropriated to other purposes, and apply it to this ; 
in doing which, they will probably have to enter into bargains, make -_ 
draw bills, and perform a hundred other voluntary actions; the result of 
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which operations will be the employment of a greater portion of the labour of 
the community in building than formerly, and a smaller portion in other 
pursuits ; and all these, with a number of other occurrences, are masked 
under the phrase of one trade drawing capital from another. 

“It is the same throughout the whole science of political economy. The 
rise and fall of prices, the fluctuations in exchange, the vicissitudes of supply 
and demand, the return of excessive issues of paper on the bankers, the 
disappearance of specie, the depreciation of the currency, and various other 
events, are to be traced to certain determinate causes acting with regularity 
on the wills of bodies of men: all these phrases are in fact expressions of the 
results of voluntary actions. Such circumstances furnish as striking instances 
of perfect vaticination with regard to the determinations of the will as any 
that can be produced from physical science. Political economy is in a great 
measure an inquiry into the operation of motives, and proceeds on the prin- 
ciple that the volitions of mankind are under the influence of precise and 
ascertainable causes.”—P. 242. 


We have now arrived at the most important part of the Essay ; at the 
point to which the author’s reasonings tend. ‘The author would conduct 
his readers to the rejection of miracles. To this long-contested subject he 
does not advert in plain terms; but that to overthrow the testimony on 
which their credibility rests is his aim, cannot but be as clearly understood 
by his readers as he intends it should be: and we suppose that the reason 
why he is not more explicit is, that he is aware that the subject is old and 
wearisome to the friends of Christianity, who may well be tired of replying 
to arguments which, however frequently refuted, are still urged anew. The 
only novelty which we can observe in the chapter before us is the omission 
of well-worn terms, The arguments are well-worn; and we, therefore, 
fear that our statement of them and reply will be tedious to those who are 
familiar with the subject. But silence would be inexcuseable. We proceed 
to give a close analysis of this chapter. 

The only kind of vaticination or foresight which we can conceive, arises 
from the assumption of the uniformity of causation. The same ye 
affords the only means by which we can interpret the past. In the latter 
case we reverse the proceeding, inferring causes from their effects; as when, 
on arriving at a deserted and dilapidated building, whose chimney is black- 
ened by smoke, and whose apartments are overspread by vegetation, we 
infer that human beings have erected and inhabited it, and forsaken it at no 
recent time. We reject the supposition that it fell from the clouds, or 
sprang up from the ground. This is an instance of physical evidence. But 
human testimony is a much more important source of information respecting 
past events. 

If testimony proceeds from men of tried integrity, under the influence of 
motives favourable to veracity, we believe it; because such circumstances 
are the antecedents of true testimony ; and the more striking the concur- 
rence of testimony, the stronger the evidence, because the more clear the 
operation of a cause in producing a similar effect in many minds. 

We proceed, then, on the same principle, in the use of testimony and of 
mp evidence. But in the former there is a peculiarity which does not 

long to the latter. Inthe former, we have not only certain effects from 
which it is our task to infer the causes, and vice versA, but the testimony 
itself consists of the assertion of facts ; and the nature of the facts asserted 

forms part of the grounds on which the veracity of the testimony 1s 
rmined. While external circumstances tend to confirm the testimony, 

the nature of the facts tends to invalidate it. The mind may be exactly in 
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equilibrio between the two difficulties, and must have recourse to the sam 
assumption for the solution of both. In some cases, the opposition of fact 
and testimony is yet greater, Assertions are made which imply a breach 
of the uniformity of causation. In such cases the assertions are to be im- 
mediately rejected, as no deviation from the uniformity of causation can be 
admitted.— Instance : A person declares that a cubic inch of ice exposed 
by him to a temperature of 200 degrees of Fahrenheit retained its solidity 
at the expiration of an hour. The discrepancy of the facts is not to be 


overcome by any proof of the validity of the testimony. The testimony of 


a great number of philosophers to the same fact, under circumstances the 
most favourable to veracity, and secured from error or deception, is likewise 
to be rejected ; because the only argument in its favour is the uniformity of 
causation, which is, at the same time, declared to be violated with respect 
to the physical event. If the testimony be admitted, the certainty of causa- 
tion must be allowed to be greater in the mental than in the physical world ; 
which assumption is unfounded, ‘Thus the important rule is established 
that no testimony can prove a breach of the uniformity of causation in phy- 
sical events. 

If it be objected that, in either case, a deviation from the law of causa- 
tion is admitted, and why more readily in one than the other ? It is replied, 
that we have a more accurate knowledge of physical than of moral causes ; 
and the operation of many may be veritied by experiment. Should a man 
declare himself to have been an eye-witness of an incredible event, it 1s as 
easy to believe the law of causation violated in his person, as 1n the instance 
he asserts ; that his eyes and tongue have proved unfaithful, as that a cause 
has produced an inappropriate effect. 

As testimony cannot prove the uniformity of causation, because it reaches 
only a limited number of events; so neither can it prove the contrary. If 
we assume this principle antecedent to all testimony, and in the reception 
of testimony, we cannot subsequently discard it on the strength of the same 
species of evidence. 

The previous observation, that human testimony is by far the most im- 
pean kind of evidence, is qualified by the statement that the proofs of the 

ing of a God belong to the class of physical evidences. ‘The belief in 
the uniformity of causation affords the ground-work of arguments of a Su- 
preme Intelligence from appearances of wise and benevolent desigu. 

Such is the substance of our author's argument. es 

His first position does not please us. The belief in the uniformity ot 
causation affords the only ground of anticipation which we need, and on 
which we act; but it is not the only one we can conceive, or which we 
acknowledge to have ever existed. Prophecy is independent of all reason- 
ing, and of all assumption of the uniformity of causation. Our author; 
therefore, seems to disbelieve the possibility of prophecy by divine in- 
spiration ; though, unless we were better acquainted with his views of Pro- 
vidence, we cannot decide how far the belief in ancient prophecy 1s incon- 
sistent with his philosophy. We have nothing farther to object till we come 
to the paragraph concerning assertions which imply a breach of the unifor- 
mity of causation, We have before said that we have no evidence to prove 
an essential connexion between causes and effects; though within our ex- 
perience, it has been invariable. In the present case we should compare 
the two apparent deviations from the usual succession of events, and decide 
in favour of the least. In one of the instances presented by the writer, W® 
should arrive at an opposite conclusion from that which he leaves ¥s to 
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On the testimony of one man, we should certainly 
We 


suppose he embraces. 
not believe that ice retained its solidity when exposed to ardent heat. 


should suppose that he had mistaken a piece of crystal for ice, that his 
thermometer had deceived him, that his understanding was disordered, or 
But if five 


that he had some unknown motive for declaring a falsehood, 
men of science, sagacity, caution, and integrity, declared themselves to have 
been eye-witnesses of the fact, after having excluded every possibility of 
deception, we should believe the testimony. Our assent to the bare fact 
could not be withheld ; and if some grand final cause for the apparent devia- 
tion could be at the same time perceived, our belief would be immeasurably 
quickened and confirmed. Believing moral causes to be as certain in their 
operation as physical agents, it would seem more probable that the breach 
of succession should take place in the single instance of the ice remaimng 
solid, than in the five instances of wise, upright, and sound minds acting in 
direct opposition to the strongest motives. ‘The discrepancy of the facts is 
as perplexing in the one case as in the other; and were there no more satis- 
factory mode of attaining conviction, we should abide by the rule of choosing 
the least of two difficulties. 

But we believe that there is a more satisfactory mode of explanation open 
to us, a mode which is not inconsistent with our author’s belief in the neces- 
sary connexion of cause and effect. When he cannot account for any men- 
tal or moral phenomena, he readily and justly supposes that causes are at 
work, with whose nature and mode of operation he is unacquainted, Why 
should not the same supposition be held reasonable with respect to physical 
events? Can any one say that he knows all the physical causes which may 
be put in operation? Can the most learned philosopher declare it to be 
impossible that the operation of familiar causes may be modified by the 
agency of others less familiar, or hitherto wholly unknown? When a mul- 
titude of new facts, 2 crowd of agents hitherto concealed, are continually 
displayed by the development of science, is it incredible that some of these 
agents, or others as litile familiar, should have been occasionally employed 
by the Creator of them all to produce novel results, themselves destined to 
become the cause of moral phenomena as stupendous? By the law of gra- 
Vitation (which term is in itself only an appeal to ignorance), bodies heavier 
than itself sink in water. Where is the impossibility that some hidden agent 
might be employed, not to break or suspend the law, but to modify its results 
in one or two particular instances, so that an iron axe might float on the 
surface, or a man be enabled to walk the waves as if they were dry land ? 
That such an agent is not perceptible to the senses is no argument against 
ts existence. If its effects are perceptible, this is as much as can be athirm- 
ed of other agents whose existence is proved to demonstration. If it be 
objected that miracles are divested of their grandeur and lose their character 
if effected by physical agents, we reply, that this agency, whatever its nature, 
is extraordinary, is such as could not have been employed by human wisdom 
and power, and may prove, if ever comprehended by man in the present 
State of being, an additional evidence of the divine authority of the revela- 
ton it was appointed to confirm. If it be further objected that the foregoing 
SUpposition can at most only apply to one class of miracles, and leave unex- 
plained the extraordinary influences on the minds of men, as in the instances 
of the gift of tongues, prophecy, &c.,—it may be replied, that the mode in 
which impressions are received, the agency of matter on mind, and especially 
the influence of the Deity on the human soul, are subjects yet further re- 
moved from our knowledge than the processes of external nature ; and that 
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we are here least of all qualified to pronounce on the impossibility of the 
operation of concealed causes, ‘The operations of the mental faculties might 
not necessarily be suspended or annihilated in cases of miraculous illumina- 
tion; but, wiihout violating the uniformity of causation, and probably by 
means of it, these faculties might present phenomena as stupendous as un- 
precedented, If it be again objected that this mode of argument deprives us 
of the only foundation on which we can build expectation of the future, 
since the unseen causes supposed may again modify the influence of known 
agents,—we reply, that the succession of causes and effects is so uniform as 
to generate a conviction strong enough for all purposes, Some persons 
believe and others disbelieve that on one occasion the sun stood still (to use 
the popular language) ; but all agree in expecting the luminary to run his 
course to-morrow and every day of their lives: and though the general 
belief is that its light will one day be quenched, all men act on the assump- 
tion that days, months, and years, will yet roll on as in former times. As 
unprecedented results have arisen from unknown causes, the same thing 
may happen again, and is expected to happen by all who believe that the 
present constitution of external nature will be dissolved ; but as such results 
ure extremely rare, while the familiar operation of ascertained causes is per- 
petual and uniform, we are obliged by the law of association to ground our 
expectations on our experience of the latter, and are justified by right reason 
in doing so. If it be yet objected that the unseen causes supposed might 
operate on the human mind so as to produce false testimony, 1t is replied, 
that such a supposition is not only inconsistent with all the conceptions we 
can form of the moral attributes of the Deity, but most improbable in itself. 
It may easily be admitted that a case of false individual testimony might 
occur which should be wholly unaccountable to us ; but when a number of 
men (say five or ten) qualified to bear testimony, and acting under an ascer- 
tained system of motives, (as the apostles in the promulgation of Christian- 
ity,) agree in asserting facts which we should have previously supposed 
impossible, the probability is that unknown physical causes operated in one 
instance, rather than unknown moral causes in five or ten. This being 
allowed, the testimony of the same persons may be admitted in favour of 
any number of miracles, If the testimony of five persons can establish the 
credibility of one miracle, it is sufficient to establish the credibility of a hun- 
dred, their qualifications or bearing testimony remaining the same. 

In the first place, then, we do not agree with our author that he has esta- 
blished his important rule, that no testimony can prove a breach of the 
uniformity of causation in physical events; and, in the second place, we 
believe that the exhibition of miracles does not necessarily imply such a 
breach. In no instance more strikingly than in the case before us, are men 
apt to be misled by terms adopted by themselves to aid their researches. 
The terms breach, suspension, and violation of a law, appear to us highly 
objectionable if invariably applied to the operations of the Diepesee of events. 
‘These terms, having been used figuratively and by way of accommodation, 
to express our imperfect conceptions of the mode of Divine agency, ar 
afterwards used as the basis of arguments to which they afford no solid foun- 
dation, It is impossible to enlarge on this subject here ; but we will just 
observe, that the belief of the Deity being restricted by laws arises from @ 
very narrow and imperfect conception of lie ; and that though the term 1s 
perhaps the best we can employ to express our conviction of the immuta- 
bility of his purposes, and the impartiality of his dispensations, it ought never 
to be made the occasion of limiting our faith in his infinite power. 
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invariable sequence of cause and effect is analozous to the steady operation 
of laws in the social system, and naturally suggests the use of the term; but 
our reasoning faculty exceeds its commission if the analogy be carried fur- 
ther, and the inference deduced that this sequence can never have been 
interrupted or obscured but by caprice or some other moral imperfection, 
and therefore that a miracle 1s impossible. 

From our author’s next position we also dissent. Testimony cannot prove 
the uniformity of causation, because it reaches only a limited number of 
events: but this limitation does not affect its evidence in any particular in- 
stance. If human testimony established the uniformity of causation in a 
thousand instances, without any exception, this would be no proof, though 
a presumption, that the sequence of cause and effect was universal: but if it 
established this sequence in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases, and as- 
serted its failure in one, we see no reason for rejecting its evidence. ‘Testi- 
mony can never prove the rule universal ; but, by establishing one exception, 
it can prove that it is not universal. Here the writer again assumes the 
connexion of cause and effect to be not only uniform, but necessary, inevi- 
table, indispensable ; which is clearly begging the question. 

The last observation, that the being of a God is proved by physical evi- 
dence, is obvious and indisputable. 

We cannot dwell so long on the next chapter as its contents deserve. It 
treats of Possibility, Probability, and their Opposites. ‘The term Possibility 
is shewn to imply a defect of knowledge on our parts, and to designate a 
state of the mind, and not an attribute of events. An impossible event is 
described as being one * which contradicts our experience, or which implies 
that the same causes have produced different effects,’’ or vice versA. It is 
clear that the assumption of the uniformity of causation is here made to rest 
on our experience, and not on a primary principle of the mind, 

We should be inclined, when speaking philosophically, to restrict the use 
of the term impossible to that which is se/f-contradictory. Our author 
adopts a less limited signification, and declares impossible, and involving a 
deviation from the uniform succession of causes and effects, to be converti- 
ble terms. Whatever may become of this definition, it contains nothing 
incompatible with the belief that ‘* what is impossible with man is possible 
with God.” 

The term Probability is well explained. 

The doctrine of Philosophical Necessity we hold to have been previously 
fully proved. Our high appreciation of the value of testimony is owing to 
our belief in the uniformity of causation in the moral world, On our au- 
thor’s mind, however, this belief appears to have a directly opposite effect, 
as we judge from the conclusion of his ninth chapter, Because the causes 
which actuate the mind are, as a whole, less known to us than those which 
Operate on the physical world, he would rather disbelieve the testimony of a 
great number of persons, acting and speaking under an ascertained set of 
motives, struggling against obloquy, threats, and violence, enduring hard- 
ship, torture, and death, for their convictions, than be convinced of what he 
calls a physical impossibility. That is, he admits the belief of many mi- 
racles, to escape the acknowledgment of one. 

In the establishment of one great point, the doctrine of Philosophical Ne- 
cessity, (as it is commonly called,) our author appears to have succeeded ; 
in the other, the determination of the legitimate bounds of testimony, (so as 
to exclude the miracles,) to have failed. On neither are we aware that he 
has brought forward any thing new: and our reason for commenting on the 
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third Essay at such length is, _ from its popular form, its interest; | 
and the undeniable truth of a great part of its contents, it mi: ' ha ve th 
power of working much mischic f among infirm and unwary intellects. The 
reputation whic h the author dese rvedly gained by his former oars atfords 
a presumption that the present volume will obtain an extensive circulation : 
and while we believe that some of his observations and reasonings cannot be 
too widely ditlused, we lament that truth and error should be so mixed up 
together, as that a greater degree of caution and discernment is required to 
separate them than can be expected from the generality of his readers. In 
his opinions concerning the communication of truth we fully coincide ; and 
the integrity of his motives to publication we have ce rtainly no inclination 
to question. But if the subject has been, as he declares, ** maturely consi- 
dered,’’ and if his sole aim in treating it as he has done is * the establis!- 
ment of truth in a momentous and difficult sphere of inquiry,’’ we can only 
lament that the patient labours of an enlightened intellect have produced 
such results, and that the benevolent wishes of an ingzenuous mind are doom- 
ed to disappointment, 





LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE.* 


No more acceptable service could be rendered to society than that of fur- 
nishing a connected aud authentic account of an eminently wise and virtuous 
man like Lox ke, whose inmost thoughts, when thus displayed, breathe every 
where the kindliest allections, the sincerest love of truth, the warmest spirit 
of benevolence and phila Te Lord King has perhaps been too sparing 
of his materials, and he bas in general left them to speak for themselves. 
We shall follow his exam) le in contenting ourselves with extracts, tlustra- 
tive of the character, fe: lings, and opinions, of this great and good man. 

We will commence by quoting the earliest of the letters, one addressed to 
lis father, and full of the same excellent feelings which actuated him throug rh 
ile: 


“Most Dear Ano Ever-Lovine Farner, 

“f did not doubt but that the noise of a very dangerous sickness here 
would reach you, but I am alarmed with a more dangerous disease from 
Pensford, and were I as secure of your bay as (I thank God) I am of my 
own, TP should not think myself in danger; but IT cannot be safe so long as 
[hear of your weakn ~ and that increase of your malady upon you, which 
i beg that you would, by the timely application of remedies, endeavour to 
remove. Dr. Me: ary has more than once put a stop to its encroachment ; 
‘the same skill, the same means, the same God to bless you, is left still. Deo 
not, Ibe seech you, by that care vou ought to have of yourself, by that ten- 
lerness I am sure you have of us, neglect your own, and our safety too; do 
not, by a too pressing care for your children, endanger the only — 
me \ have left. IT cannot distrust that Providence which hath conducted | 
thus far, and if either your disappointme nts or necessities shall reduce us “ 
narrower conditions than you could wish, content shall enlarge it ; there fore, 
let not these thoughts distress you. There i is nothing that I have which ean 
be so well employed as to his use, from - hom I first received it; and if your 
convenience can leave me nothing else, I shall have a head, and hands, and 


—_—— 
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industry stil left me, which alone have been able to raise sutlicient fortunes. 
Pray, Sir, therefore, make your life as comfortable and lasting as you can ; 
let not any consideration of us cast you into the least despondency. If I 
have any reflections on, or desires of free and competent subsistence, it is 
more in reference to another (whom you may guess) to whom I am very 
much obliged, than for myself; but no thoughts, how important soever, shall 
make me forget my duty; and a father is more than all other relations ; and 
the vreatest satisfaction [ can propose to myself in the world, is my hopes 
you may yet live to receive the return of some comfort, for all that care and 
iadulgence you Lave placed in, 

** Sir, your most obedient son, 

“3. det 


The following is extracted from a letter written by Mr. Locke from 
Cleves, in 1665, It shews a litile of his feeling as to religious parties : 


“In the afternoon, I went to the Carthusians’ church ; they had their little 
gentry too, but in finer clothes; and their angels with surplices on, and 
singing books in their hands; for here is nothing to be done without books. 
Hither were crowded a great throng of children to see these pretty babies, 
and LT amongst them, as wise and as devout as they, and for my pains had a 
good sprinkle of holy water, and now I may defy the devil: thus have I be- 
yun the holidays with Christmas gambols. But had I understood the lan- 
guage, I believe, at the Reformed church, 1 had found something more 


— 


serious ; for they have two sermons at their church, for Cliristinas lasts no 
longer here. ‘That which pleased me most was, that at the same Catholic 
church the next day, I saw our Lady all in white linen, dressed as one that is 
newly lain in, and on her lap something that, perhaps twenty years since, 
was designed for a baby, but now it was grown to have a beard; and me- 
thought was not so well used as our country fellows used to be, who, though 
they escape all the year, are usually trimmed at Christmas. They must par- 
don me for being merry, for it is Christmas: but, to be serious with you, 
the Catholic religion is a different thing from what we believe it in England. 
1 have other thoughts of it than when I was ina place that is filled with pre- 
judices, and things are known only by hearsay. I have not met with any so 
good-natured people, or so civil, as the Catholic priests, and I have received 
many courtesies from them, which I shall always gratefully acknowledge. 
But to leave the good-natured Catholics, aud to give you a little account of 
our brethren the Calvinists, that differ very little from our English Presby- 
terians. I met lately, accidentally, with a young sucking divine, that thought 
himself no small champion ; who, as if he had been some knight-errant, 
boand by oath to bid battle to all comers, first accosted me in courteous 
voice ;, but the customary salute being over, I found myself assaulted most 
furiously, and heavy loads of arguments fell upon me. I, that expected no 
such thing, was fain to guard myself under the trusty broad shield of igno- 
rance, and only now and then returned a blow by way of inquiry: and b 

this Parthian way of flying, defended myself till passion and want of breath 
had made him weary, and so we came to an accommodation ; though, had 
he had lungs enough, and I no other use of my ears, the combat might have 
lasted (if that may be called a combat, ubi tu cades ego vapulo tantum) as 
long as the wars of ‘Troy, and the end of all had been like that, nothing but 
some rubbish of divinity as useless and incoherent as the ruins the Greeks 
left behind them. ‘This was a probationer in theology, and, I believe, (to 
keep still to my errantry,) they are bound to shew their prowess with some 
valiant unknown, before they can be dubbed, and receive the dignity of the 
order. I cannot imagine why else he should set upon me, @ poor innocent 
wight, who thought nothing of a combat, and desired to be peaceable, and 
was too far from my own dunghill to be quarrelling ; but, it 1s no matter, 
there were no wounds made but in Priscian’s head, who suffers much in this 


country,”"—Pp 15, 16, 
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Lord King has given copious extracts from the journals of Locke's tra- 
vels. They are interspersed with essays on particular subjects, written ap- 
parently as the author had leisure or as occasion dictated. There is one 
excellent article on ‘ Study,’’ which is, however, too long for our purpose. 
In mentioning, during the course of the argument, the pursuit of truth, he 


observes, 


“It is a duty we owe to God as the fountain and author of all truth, who 
is truth itself; and it is a duty also we owe our ownselves, if we deal candidly 
and sincerely with our own souls, to have our own minds constantly disposed 
to entertain and receive truth wheresoever we meet with it, or under whatso- 
ever appearance of plain or ordinary, strange, new, or perhaps displeasing, 
it may come in our way. ‘Truth is the proper object, the proper riches and 
furniture of the mind, and according as his stock of this is, so is the difference 
and value of one man above another. He that fills his head with vain notions 
and false opinions, may have his mind perhaps puffed up and seemingly much 
enlarged, but in truth it is narrow and empty; for all that it comprehends, 
all that it contains, amounts to nothing, or less than nothing; for falsehood is 
below ignorance, and a lie worse than nothing. 

** Our first and great duty then is, to bring to our studies and to our in- 
quiries after knowledge a mind covetous of truth; that seeks after nothing 
else, and after that impartially, and embraces it, how poor, how contemptible, 
how unfashionable soever it may seem. This is that which all studious men 
profess to do, and yet it is that where I think very many miscarry. Who is 
there almost that has not opinions planted in him by education time out of 
mind; which by that means come to be as the municipal laws of the country, 
which must not be questioned, but are then looked on with reverence as the 
standards of right and wrong, truth and falsehood; when perhaps these so 
sacred opinions were but the oracles of the nursery, or the traditional grave 
talk of those who pretend to inform our childhood; who received them from 
hand to hand without ever examining them.”—Pp. 99, 100. 


At the date of * Sunday, Sept. 18th, 1681,’ he makes the following 
observations on reason in matters of religion : 


“Religion being that homage and obedience which man pays imme- 
diately to God, it supposes that man is capable of knowing that there is 
a God, and what is required by, and is acceptable to Him, thereby to avoid 
his anger and procure his favour. That there is a God, and what that 
God is, nothing can discover to us, nor judge in us, but natural reason. 
For whatever discovery we receive any other way, must come originally 
from inspiration, which is an opinion or persuasion in the mind whereof 
a man knows not the rise nor reason, but is received there as a truth, 
coming from an unknown, and therefore a supernatural cause, and not 
founded upon those principles nor observations in the way of reasoning 
which makes the understanding admy other things for truths. But no such 
inspiration concerning God, or his worship, can be admitted for truth by him 
that thinks himself thus inspired, much less by any other whom he would 
persuade to believe him inspired, any farther than it is conformable to reason; 
not only because where reason is not, I judge it is impossible for a man 
himself to distinguish betwixt inspiration and fancy, truth and error ; but 
also it is impossible to have such a notion of God, as to believe that he should 
make a creature to whom the knowledge of himself was necessary, and yet 
not to be discovered by that way which discovers every thing else that con- 
cerns us, but was to come into the minds of men only by such a way by 
which all manner of errors come in, and is more likely to let in falsehoods 
than truths, since nobody can doubt, from the contradiction and strangeness 
of opinions concerning God and religion in this world, that men are likely 
to have more frenzies than inspirations. Inspiration then, barely in itselt, 
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cannot be a ground to receive any doctrine not conformable to reason, In 
the next place, let us see how far inspiration can enforce on the mind any 
opinion concerning God or his worship, when accompanied with a power 
to du a miracle; and here, too, I say, the last determination must be that of 
reason, 

“Ist. Because reason must be the judge what is a miracle and what not ; 
which, not knowing how far the power of natural causes do extend themselves, 
and what strange effects they may produce, is very hard to determine. 

** 2d. It will always be as great a miracle, that God should alter the course 
of natural things to overturn the principles of knowledge and understanding 
in a man, by setting up any thing to be received by him as a truth, which his 
reason cannot assent to, as the miracle itself; and so at best it will be but 
one miracle against another, and the greater still on reason’s side; it being 
harder to believe that God should alter, and put out of its ordinary course 
some phenomenon of the great world for once, and make things act contrary 
to their ordinary rule, purposely that the mind of man might do so always 
afterwards, than that this is some fallacy or natural effect of which he knows 
not the cause, let it look never so strange. 

‘** 3d. Because man does not know whether there be not several sorts of 
creatures above him, and between him and the Supreme, amongst which 
there may be some that have the power to produce in Nature ome extraor- 
dinary effects as we call miracles, and may have the will to do it, for other 
reasons than the confirmation of truth; for the magicians of Egypt turned 
their rods into serpents as well as Moses; and since so great a miracle as 
that was done in opposition to the true God, and the revelation sent by him, 
what miracle can have certainty and assurance greater than that of a man’s 
reason? 

** And if inspiration have so much the disadvantage of reason in the man 

himself who is inspired, it has much more so in him who receives the revela- 
tion only by tradition from another, and that too very remote in time and 
place. 
“I do not hereby deny in the least that God can do, or hath done, miracles 
for the confirmation of truth; but I only say that we cannot think he 
should do them to enforce doctrines or notions of himself, or any worship of 
hin not conformable to reason, or that we can receive such for truth for the 
miracle’s sake: and even in those books which have the greatest proof of 
revelation from God, and the attestation of miracles to confirm their being so, 
the miracles are to be judged by the doctrine, and not the doctrine by the 
miracles, v. Deut. xiii. 1; Matt. xxiv. 24. And St. Paul says, ‘ If an angel 
from heaven should teach any other doctrine,’” &c. &c.—Pp. 123—125. 


We cannot resist quoting the following directions, written in 1679, as 
instructions to some foreigner as to ‘* the Lions’ to be seen in England. 
They form an admirable picture of manners, &c., to contrast with some of 
our modern thick octavo * Pictures of London,” &c. 


“ The sports of England, which, perhaps, a curious stranger would be glad 
to see, are horse-racing, hawking, and hunting. Bowling —At Marebone and 
Putney he may see several persons of quality bowing. two or three times a 
week all the summer; wrestling, in Lincoln’s Inne ield every evening all 
the summer; bear and bull-buiting, and sometime prizes, at the Bear-Gar- 
den; shooting in the long-bow oat stob-ball, in Tothil Fields ; cudgel-play- 
ing, in several places in the country; and burling, in Cornw 

‘‘ LonpoNn :—See the East-India House, and their magazines; the Custom 
House; the Thames, by water, from London Bridge to Deptford; and the 
King’s Yard at Deptford; the sawing-windmill; Tradescant’s garden aud 
closet; Sir James Morland’s closet and water-works; the iron mills at Wands- 
worth, four miles above London, upon the Thames; or rather those in 
Sussex ; Paradise by Hatton Garden; the glass-house at the Savoy, and at 
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Vauxhall. Eat fish in Fish Street, especially lobsters, Colchester oysters, 
and a fresh cod’s head. The veal and beef are excellent good in London ; 
the mutton better in several counties in England. A venison pasty and a 
chine of beef are good every where; and so are crammed capons and fat 
‘ hicken %. Railes and heath-polts, rufls, and reeves, are excell nt meat 
wherever they can be met with. Puddings of several sorts, and creams of 
several fashions, both excellent, but they are seldom to be found, at least in 
their perfection, at common eating-houses. Mango and saio are two sorts of 
sauces brought from the East Indies. Bermuda oranges and potatoes, both 
exceeding good in their kind. Chedder and Cheshire cheese. 

** Men excellent in their Arts: 

“« Mr. Cox, in Lony Acre, for all sorts of dioptical glasses. 

‘Mr. Opheel, near the Savoy, for all sorts of machines. 

“* Mr. —, for a new invention he has, and teaches to copy all sorts of 
pictures, plans, or to take prospects of places. 

** The King’s gunsmith, at the Yard by Whitehall. 

** Mr. Not, in the Pall Mall, for binding of books. 

‘* The Fire-eater. 

‘* At an ironmonger’s, near the May-pole, in the Strand, is to be found a 
wreat variety of iron instruments, and utensils of all kinds. 

‘At Bristol see the Hot-well; St. George’s Cave, where the Bristol dia- 
monds are found; Ratcliff! Church; and at Kingwood the coal-pits. Taste 
there Milford oysters, marrow-puddings, cock-ale, metheglin, white and red 
muggets, elvers, sherry, sack (which, with sugar, is called Bristol milk); and 
some other wines, which, perhaps, you will not drink so good at London. 

** At Gloucester observe the whispering place in the Cathedral. 

* At Oxford see all the colleges, and their libraries; the schools, and pub- 
lie library; and the physic-garden. Buy there knives and gloves, especially 
white kid-skin ; and the cuts of all the colleges graved by Loggins. 

** If you go into the North, see the Peak in Derbyshire, described by Hobbs, 
in a Latin poem, called * Mirabilia Peeci.’ 

* Home-made drinks of England are beer and ale, strong and small; those 
of most note, that are to be sold, are Lambeth ale, Margaret ale, and Derby 
ale; Herefordshire cider, perry, mede. There are also several sorts of com- 
wound ales, as cock-ale, wormwood-ale, lemon-ale, scurvygrass-ale, college- 
ale, &e. These are to be had at Hercules Pillars, near the Temple; at the 
Trumpet, and other houses in Sheer Lane, Bell Alley; and, as I remember, 
at the English Tavern, near Charing Cross, 

‘“* Foreign drinks to be found in England are all sorts of Spanish, Greek, 
Italian, Rhenish, and other wines, which are to be got up and down at several 
taverns. Collé, thé, and chocolate, at coffee-houses. Mum at the mum- 
houses, and other places; and Molly, a drink of Barbadves, by chance at 
some Barbadoes merchants. Punch, acompounded drink, on board some West 
India ships; and Turkish sherbet amongst the merchants. 

** Manufactures of cloth, that will keep out rain: flanel, knives, locks and 
keys; scabbards for swords; several things w rought in steel, as little boxes, 
heads for canes, boots, riding-whips, Rippon spurs, saddles, &c. 

* At Nottingham dwells a man who makes fans, hatbands, necklaces, and 
other things of glass, drawn out into very small threads.”-—Pp. 183—156. 





Whither does the following query (extracted as it stands in the Journal of 
March 8, 1687) — ? It looks something like an anticipation of the 
views of some modern German theologians on the subject of inspiration : 


“Whether things, both moral and historical, writ, as other such matters 
are, by men liable to the same mistakes and frailties, may not yet be so ordered 
by Providence, as to be certain rules in future ages, and presignifications of 
future events, suflicient to guide those who are sincere inquirers after truth 
and right?"=—P, 168. 
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A letter from Mr, Tyrrell written to Locke, while the latter was abroad, in 
1687, contains an interesting account of the state of opinion on religious 


matters. 

“ Your discourse about the liberty of conscience would not do amiss now, 
to dispose people’s minds to pass it into law whenever the Parliament sits. 
gives so general a satisfaction, that more are displeased at the 
manner of doing it, than at the thing itself. So that I find few but the high 
Church of England-men highly displeased ; but let the intent of those that do 
it be as it will, I believe whatever the Church of England may lose, the Roman 
Catholic religion will not gain so much as they imagine; more being likely 
to go off to the fanatics than to them, amongst the ordinary people, who can 
neither expect offices nor pensions by the change: and if so, I think the Ro- 
man Catholie religion (as Osborne says) will only change herb John for Co- 
loquintida,”—P. 169. 

The letters of Sir Isaac Newton are on every account curious and interest- 
ing; particularly with regard to his nervous timidity as to the publication of 
his opinions on the corruptions of Scripture, his alchymistic experiments, 
his susceptibility of offence, and the almost infantine simplicity with which 
he acknowledges his fault. There is a beautiful leiter to him from Locke 
on the occasion. No stronger proof could be given of the latter’s kindness 


and warmth of heart. 
Lord King publishes some observations by Dr. Rees on this corre- 


spondence. 
The following letter from Mr. Locke to his cousin, Mr. King, ought to 


form part of the series, and it furnishes fresh proof of the kind consideration 
and caution with which he dealt with his friend’s failings : 


The thing 


** Dear Cousin, 
**T am puzzled in a little affair, and must beg your assistance for the clear- 
ing of it. Mr. Newton, in Autumn last, made me a visit here; I showed him 
my Essay upon the Corinthians, with which he seemed very well pleased, but 
had not time to look it all over, but promised me if I would send it him, 
he would carefully peruse it, and send me his observations and opinion. I 
sent it him before Christmas, but hearing nothing from him, I, about a month 
or six weeks since, writ to him, as the inclosed tells you, with the remaining 
oa of the story. When you have read it, and sealed it, I desire you to de- 
iver it at your convenience. He lives in German St.: you must not go on a 
Wednesday, for that is his day for being at the Tower. The reason why I 
desire you to deliver it to him yourself is, that I would fain discover the rea- 
son of his so long silence. I have several reasons to think him truly my 
friend, but he is a nice man to deal with, and a little too apt to raise in him- 
self suspicions where there is no ground; therefore, when you talk to him of 
iy papers, and of his opinion of them, pray do it with all the tenderness in 
the world, and discover if you can why he kept them so long, and was so 
silent. But this you must do without asking why he did so, or discovering in 
the least that you are desirous to know. You will do well to acquaint him, 
that you intend to see me at Whitsuntide, and shall be glad to bring a letter 
to me from him, or any thing else he will please to send; this perhaps may 
quicken him, and ber him despatch these papers if he has not done it 
already. It may a little let you into the freer discourse with him, if you let him 
know that when you have been here with me, you have seen me busy on them 
(and the Romans too, if he mentions them, for I told him I was upon them 
when he was here) and have had a sight of some part of what I was rm 
‘“‘ Mr. Newton is really a very valuable man, not only for his wonderful 
skill in mathematics, but in divinity too, and his great knowledge in the 
Seriptures, wherein I know few his equals. And therefore pray manage the 
whole matter so as not only to preserve me in his good opinion, but to in- 
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crease me in it, and be sure to press him to nothing, but what he is forward 
in himself todo. In your last, you seemed desirous of my coming to town ; 
I have many reasons to desire to be there, but I doubt whether ever I shall 
see it again. Take not this for a splenetic thought; I thank God I have no 
melancholy on that account, but I cannot but feel what I feel; my shortness 
of breath is so far from being relieved by the renewing season of the year as 
it used to be, that it sensibly increases upon me. ”Twas not therefore in a fit 
of dispiritedness, or to prevail with you to let me see you, that in my former I 
mentioned the shortness of the time I thought I had in this world. | spoke 
it then, and repeat it now upon sober and sedate consideration. I have seve. 
ral things to talk to you of, and some of present concernment to yourself, 
and I know not whether this may not be my last time of seeing you. I shall 
not die the sooner for having cast up my reckoning, and judging as impar- 
tially of my state as I can. I hope I shall not live one jot the less cheerfully 
the time that I am here, nor neglect any of the oflices of life whilst I have it; 
for whether it be a month, or a year, or seven years longer, the longest any 
one out of kindness or compliment can propose to me, is so near nothing 
when considered, and in respect of eternity, that if the sight of death can put 
an end to the comforts of life, it is always near enough, especially to one of 
my age, to have no satisfaction in living. 
“Tam your affectionate cousin, 
And humble servant, 
J. L.” 


To the same person he writes this, which was probably his last letter— 
almost the last words of a Christian philosopher—to a kind and feeling 
friend. It is too deeply interesting, too characteristic of the best qualities 
both of the heart and understanding of the author, to be overlooked. 


* Oates, June 1, 170A. 

“1 have received no letters from you since the 20th. I remember it is the 
end of a Term, a busy time with you, and you intend to be here speedily, 
which is better than writing at a distance. Pray be sure to order your mat- 
ters so as to spend all the next week with me: as far as I can impartially 
guess, it will be the last week I am ever likely to have with you; for if I 
mistake not very much, I have very little time left in the world, This com- 
fortable, and to me usually restorative season of the year, has no effect upon 
me for the better: on the contrary, my shortness of breath, and uneasiness, 
every day increases ; my stomach, without any visible cause, sensibly decays, 
so that all appearances concur to warn me, that the dissolution of this cottage 
is not far off. Refuse not, therefore, to help me to pass some of the last 
hours of my life as easily as may be in the conversation of one who is not 
only the nearest, but the dearest to me, of any man in the world. I havea 

eat many things to talk to you, which I can talk to nobody else about. I 
therefore desire you again, deny not this to my affection. I know nothing at 
such a time so desirable, and so useful, as the conversation of a friend one 
loves and relies on. It is a week free from business, or if it were not, per- 
haps you would have no reason to repent the bestowing a day or two upon 
me. Make haste, therefore, on detanien, and be here early: I long till I see 


you. I writ to you in my last, to bring some cherries with you, but fear they 
will be troublesome to you; and these things that entertain the senses, have 
lost with me a great part of their relish; therefore, give not yourself any 
trouble about them; such desires are usually but the fancy seeking pleasure 
in one thing, when it has missed it in another, and seeks in vain for the delight 
which the indisposition of the body has put an end to. When I have your 
company, I shall 


forget these kind of things. 
“J am, dear cousin, 
Your most affectionate, 
J. Locws.” 
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Lord King’s biographical summing up is concise and very judiciou,y On 
the subject of Religion he observes, 


“ The religious opinions of this great man may best be collected from his 
own writings: to an ardent piety, and a firm belief in the religion he profess- 
ed, was joined a truly Christian charity for all those who differed in opinion 
from him. The religion of Locke was that revealed in the Scriptures, which, 
in his opinion, was the most reasonable religion in the world, Of the parti- 
cular form of his faith, it is more difficult to speak, because he was sew 
averse to vain and idle disputations; but for the dogmatical and mystical 
doctors of the Church he certainly had no predilection. Reason was his rule 
and guide in every thing ; toleration was his text ; and he abhorred those only 
who pervert that divine precept, which teaches—to promote peace on earth, 
and good will towards man. Those who rely upon his authority, and make 
use of his name, would do well to consider ne manner of Christian he was; 
and, when they bid others believe because he believed, let them also teach as 
he taught, and practise those virtues which he practised. 

** He lived in communion with the Church of England; but it will appear 
most clearly, from extracts which will be given from an unpublished reply to 
a work of Dr. Stillingfleet’s, that he entertained a strong opinion that the ex- 
clusive doctrines of the Church of England were very objectionable ; that he 
thought them much too narrow and confined, and that he wished for a much 
larger and easier comprehension of Protestants.”—Pp. 272, 273. 


On the subject of Toleration he adds, 


“* It was within the compass of his life that the great question of Toleration 
was first agitated, and by his exertions in great part decided. For it must not 
be supposed that the Reformation conferred a general freedom of conscience, 
or liberty of inquiry in religious concerns. No greater latitude of examina- 
tion (except in that one sense as set forth by authority) was either intended 
or permitted after the Reformation, than had been allowed under the Roman 
Church. One tyranny was replaced by another ; and the new Church was no 
less intolerant than its predecessor. The civil magistrate first assumed the 
direction of the Reformation in England, then formed a league with the 
Church (falsely so called), and usurped that dominion over opinion and faith 
which the Popes had usurped before. The state-Church now made the same 
impericus demand for the prostration of the understanding, and the will of 
the people committed to their charge, always so much coveted by every priest- 
hood which has the power to enforce it. We exchanged at the Reformation 
a foreign spiritual head, for an equally supreme dictatorship at home. All 
who presumed to differ from the established rule, were smitten by that double- 
edged sword which the civil power wielded against the Papists on one side, 
and the ‘ fanatics’ on the other. Ultra citraque nefas, it treated with equal 
7 those who yielded too much to authority, and those who yielded too 

ittle. 

“In one respect, the Reformation conferred an unmixed benefit; it dis- 
persed the wealth and broke the power of the priesthood ; as for toleration, 
or any true notion of religious liberty, or any general freedom of conscience, 
we owe them not in the least degree to what is called the Church of England. 
On the contrary, we owe all these to the Independents in the time of the 
Commonwealth, and to Locke, their most illustrious and enlightened dis- 
ciple.”"—P. 276. 


The “ Life’ is followed by many highly interesting papers and frag- 
ments of papers hitherto unpublished ; for them we must refer our readers 
to the work, which we have no doubt they will peruse with the interest it is 


80 calculated to inspire. . 
lt appears there is among the manuscript papers‘a book entitled “* Ad- 
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versaria Theologica,’’ commenced in 1694, and therefore ec ontaini vr th 
author's most matured thoughts. The subjects are hi andl d by placing pro- 
positions with their converses and the arguments for each view in pposit 
columns. Lord King publislies two of these pieces. The first is head 


‘ Trinitas.” | ‘ Non Trinitas.” 
The second is thus entitled : 
* Christus Deus Supremus.” | “ Christus non Deus Supremus.” 


As may be expected, they support the negative side in each cas 
; , PI - 





THE WATCHMAN, 
No, VII. 


** Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, what of the night? The Watel 
man said, The morning cometh, and also the night.’” Isaiah xxi. 11, 12. 


THe tone of expression, if not the tone of feeling, towards Unitarians, 1s, 
we hope, improving. You may now occasionally read through the who! 
of an orthodox mazazine without finding any thing worse than notes of ni 
and horror, with now and then an indirect thrust, and a well-planted and in- 
jurious implication. This abstinence may appear strange to oboe his 
know the bitterness of feeling, and the constancy of its exhibition, which not 
long since prevailed against our body. W hether our orthodox friends dread 
exposure, or have learnt better manners, or are taking rest and gathering 
strength, we presume not to determine ; but certain it is, that their periodi- 
cal literature has for a few months past been less deformed than previously 
with an antichristian spirit towards Unitarians. But we must not flatter 
ourselves that things are as they ought to be. When speaking of their own 
system, the orthodox have a right to call it truth, and to denominate that 
which w e hold error, But this does not satisfy them ; no softer a term than 
** heresy’ can many of them find it in their heart to use ; though, remem- 
bering the noble ; appeal which on a similar charge was made by an manila 
they might have learnt to avoid language which can only minister to bad 
passions, and may serve to confound rather the accuser than the accused. 
Even the smooth-tongued Quaker quits his honied strain when he has to 
speak of Unitarians and thei ir doctrines. ‘* The Yearly Meeting of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends’? has just issued a document expressing “* their 
deep concern and sorrow’’ at the close trials with which their American 
brethren have bee n exercised by ‘the diffusion of Antichristian doc trines 
amongst them,’’ and then, by 1 im) plic ation, these doctrines are ide ntified with 
disbelief in * the i Insp ration and divine authority of the Old and New Tes- 
tament.”’ If the Unitarian Association were to circulate through England 
and the United States of America a document charging the Quakers with 
having departed not only from the faith of their forefathers, but also from 
the truth as it is in Jesus, dec rying their tenets as Antichristian, and im- 
peaching even their belief of the divine authority of the Scriptures, wi vuld 
the emotions of the Society of Friends fall much short of indignation: 
Would not the general voice of Christians c ry out shame against so flag rant 
an outrage of decency? Well, then, how do we know that these c! harges 
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are unfounded, except by the profession of the community of Friends as 
found in their books and their oral declarations 2? And are not our works, 
are not our pulpits, are not our tongues, all so many witnesses to our cre- 
dence of the Scriptures? Are not our lives, what we do and what we do 
not, what we lose and what we suffer, living evidences to our trust in Christ 
and his sacred promises ? Should Unitarians thus harshly judge their fel- 
low-professors, every man's hand would be raised against them, and justly. 
We should be told, If you do judge, judge with charity, or judge not lest 
ye be judged, for to his own master every one standeth or falleth. The 
same reproof the Quaker merits who presumes to condemn either in igno- 
rance or in malice. What difference can there be? Is justice one thing 
as sought by the Quaker, and totally different as sought by the Unitarian ? 
How can it be? Has God Almighty set any brand upon us, marking us 
out for insult and reprobation? Does he deny us the sight of the blessed 
heavens, or the use of the air, earth, sea and water 2? Has he withheld from 
us mental and moral faculties, or so perverted both, that by the one we are 
necessarily led to error, by the other to falsehood ? Do men avoid us in 
society ? Are we known to be liars, extortioners, deceivers ? Wherein, 
then, do we difler from other men, that the same measures of justice should 
not be common to both? What if we do differ in points of faith ? 
“Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions ? Fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? If you 

prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you 

poison us, do we not die? Andif you wrong us,’’ we will not add with 
Shylock, “ shall we not revenge :”? We will deprecate, not revenge ; we 

will pity, not punish; reserving to ourselves the right of an occasional 
smile when weakness assumes the airs and tone of Papal or Episcopal infal- 
hbility. In fact, there are others we consider more to blame for this perse- 

cuting spirit than the Quakers. They do but imitate their betters. The 
Legislature has set the fashion, and for ages laboured to give to bigotry an 

universal sway over the empire. No wonder every petty sect has been 

filled with illiberality. The pote has been rather tardy in putting on the 

mantle of intolerance, and if he looks ever so little narrowly into his vest- 

ment, he will find that it is not, as he seems to have imagined, a bran-span 

new garment of the first fabric, but worn-out and thrown-off clothes too 

narrow in their dimensions and too stiff in their cut to suit the taste of the 

legislators of the day. Of such an antiquated garb, we hope the world will 

soon, with a becoming spirit, grow ashamed ; and as the Quaker 1s reported 

to be approximating gradually to the fashion of this world, he, too, albeit 

attached no little to what is ancient in the cut and colour of his coat, may, 

we would hope, throw off ere long the garments of intolerance which the 

powers that be have at last cast forth as an abominable thing. 

Meanwhile, the letter of the Society of Friends is hailed on all sides as a 
proof of an improving spirit among that body. Their orthodoxy previously 
to this was of rather a questionable complexion. Now it is the very pink 
of perfection in the eyes of those who are connoisseurs in such matters, 
But for ourselves we cannot help wondering that a confession of faith such 
as that now put forth by the Quakers, and, proh pudor! expressed in the 
very words of Scripture, should have satisfied the sticklers for creeds and 
catechisms of human fabrication, The document defines nothing, decides 
VOL. III. 2Y 
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nothing as to prevalent controversies, and every one who believes in the 
Scriptures, and we among the rest, could with great satisfaction declare his 
faith of almost every article it contains. 

We believe there is an old, we fear in some quarters an almost obsolete, 
command, ‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour,” 
Churchmen, at least, from the frequent opportunities they have of beholding 
this injunction in letters of gold, might be expected to know something of 
what it requires. Yet from the Archbishop of Dublin down to the humble 
periodical scribbler, it has been honoured more in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. We mean not to disparage periodical literature in general, but 
we must be allowed to express our astonishment, mingled with pity, that 
any respectable editor should admit such trumpery as that on which we are 
now about to remark. In itself the production 1s unworthy of notice, but 
in its effects it may be, and doubtless has been, highly injurious, and on 
account of their effects only are such puny efforts deserving of castigation. 

So, haply, slander, 
Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter, 
As level as the cannon to his blank, 


Transports his poisoned shot, may miss our name, 
And hit the woundless air. 


«*« The general character’ of ** the Socinian creed,” a writer in the Chris- 
tian Guardian, who offers himself as a leader of the blind, thus gives: ** No 
Redeemer, nor Intercessor ; no Incarnation, nor Atonement ;_no sanctifying 
nor comforting Spirit, is to be found in their creed ; both heaven and hell, 
angel and devil, are equally banished from their consideration.” But a 
serious list of negatives might be made out against this son of the church ; 
for long as may be his creed, others there are who have longer. A Roman 
Catholic, we will suppose, endeavours to excite a pious horror by a pious 
fraud against him, and thus declares: * No transubstantiation, no angelic 
intercession, no auricular confession, no worshiping of images, no infallible 
guide, is to be found in their creed; both purgatory and masses for the 
dead, miracles and miracle-workers, are equally banished from their consi- 
deration.”” The Hindoo desirous of checking the progress of Christian mis- 
sionaries, might easily, by similar misrepresentation, disgrace himself and 
obstruct the way of inquiry and truth. But what unholy arts are these! 
—arts which many a Hindoo whom our Christian Guardian would, no doubt, 
desire to convert, and whose salvability (to use a new-coined word) he 
would gravely question, would disdain to use. In the words of Hotspur, we 
say to the Guardian, 


** Oh, while you live, tell truth and shame the devil.”’ 


But, like Glendower, the Christian Guardian is somewhat attached to the 
devil ; for one of the grave charges against the unlucky Unitarians is, that 
they have no devil in their creed. 


O Judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason. 


To quarrel with a fellow-creature because he has “ banished” the devil 
from his ‘ consideration,” seems not far from the height of absurdity. But 
if the writer knew how to discriminate between words and things, and h 
been a to act fairly by Unitarians, he might have found them in a 
less pitiable situation, even in this respect, than he has chosen to set forth. 
The devil of common creeds and common apprehensions they do discard, 
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as they leave ghosts and witches for unfrequented glens and mountains, and all 
the raw-head and bloody-bone stories of the churchyard; and if the school- 
master does not soon oblige even the Christian Guardian to quit such com- 
pany, we have mistaken his character and miscalculated the effect of his 
being abroad. Unitarians, however, doubt not, as the Scripture teaches, 
that without holiness no man can see the Lord, and that wrath, tribulation, 
and anguish, are reserved for evil-doers ; at the same time holding that 
judgment will be tempered with mercy. But it seems they have no heaven 
or hell. We were certainly aware previously that the Christian Guardian, 
and those who think with him, allowed Unitarians no chance of heaven ; 
but we had to learn that between hell and them there was placed an impas- 
sable gulf. But suppose they do reject the vulgar ideas of hell, does it 
therefore follow that they discard all idea of future punishment? Anaxa- 
goras, because he entertained different views of the Deity from those which 
prevailed in his day, was designated an Atheist. The injustice of this 
misnomer every honest man now acknowledges; yet wherein is the diffe- 
rence between the case of the ancient philosopher and that of the modern 
Unitarian? We deprecate, then, the imputation of the writer, and while we 
remind him that difference of sentiment on, dges not imply a denial of, a 
subject, we admonish him to learn to do justly, and in the fear of God to 
walk humbly before him. Heaven, as well as hell, he tells his readers, is 
*‘ bamished from their consideration.” Does the writer mean that they do 
not even think about futurity ? Or, by this bungling phrase, are we to un- 
derstand that Unitarians disbelieve in a hereafter? We know what language 
would best characterize such assertions, though we abstain from using it. 
We will, therefore, call it by no harsher a name than an untruth, Whether 
or not the views of Unitarians, respecting a future state of being, differ from 
those of the writer, we profess not to know ; but if they do, they differ not, 
we venture to say, more than his own differ from those entertained by the 
more and the less cultivated of his community. On no subject, in fact, have 
we found so great a variety of opinions as on the nature of the engagements 
and joys of the future world. ‘Tot homines, tot sententia. Every one has 
a heaven of his own—and so it must be ; for as the strain of each poet varies 
according to the aspects of his mental and moral being, so do the hopes and 
the imaginings of each Christian. Each one makes of the furniture of his 
own mind a heaven, filling it with images that are congenial to its feelings, 
taking care only to gild the scene, and invest it with perpetuity.—Another 
charge against the Unitarians is, that they have no Atonement. Of Atone- 
ment we have as much as the New ‘Testament has; for on no subject can 
the creed of Unitarians be more fully expressed in the language of Scripture 
than on this. Our sincere belief is, that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself. We are not careful to reply severally to the other 
imputations of the writer (who appropriately enough signs himself Zelotes) 
in his account of the articles of our creed, or rather no-creed. He may say, 
if he will, that we have no Redeemer, no Intercessor, no sanctifying or 
comforting Spirit: we give to each and every of these statements an unqua- 
ified denial. They are untrue, they are calumnious. The writer increases 
in boldness as he proceeds, ‘* It has been well observed,’ says he, ** that 
as the Socinian creed is necessarily infallible and unchangeable, it cannot 
be made to conform to Scripture ; the alternative is obvious, Scripture must 
be made to conform to it.” How is this silly charge consistent with another 
often brought against us, that there is no stability in our principles—that the 
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sentimen's held to-day may be discarded on the morrow? One imputation 
or the other must be unfounded. We cannot be both stable and unstable, 
changing and “ unchangeable,”’ infallible and in doubt. And the candid 
mind, from observing. such incompatible assertions, will doubtless ascribe 
both, not to a defect in us, but to a defect in the accuser’s sense of justice. 
Terrigene pereunt per mutua vulnera fratres, 
Civilique cadunt acie. 

It is rather unfortunate for Zelotes that he should have referred to this, 
point, because it must be evident to all that he is obnoxious to the charge 
much more than Unitarians can be. Let this Churchman look at his creeds, 
the work of ages long since past—at his articles, defining and limiting 
divine revelation, and then let him say whose belief is infallible and un- 
changeable ; and if he will, he may apply his own consequence to his own 
case—the orthodox creed, as it is infallible and unchangeable, * cannot be 
made to conform to Scripture ; the alternative is obvious, Scripture must be 
made to conform to it.””  Zelotes, by way of application, introduces a story 
which bears untruth upon the face of it. ‘ About seventy years ago, the 
Unitarian or Socinian controversy ran high in London, and in the progress 
of the controversy a minister, who had proved himself an able defender of 
the divinity of Christ, was challenged to a public disputation in the city. 
When they met, the gentlemen of the opposing party desired him to open 
the debate by producing an argument in favour of Christ's divinity. Upon 
this he read Isa. vi, 1—5; This, said he, ] compare with John xu, 37—4], 
‘These things said Isaiah, when he saw his glory, and spake of him.’ 
Now, gentlemen, said the minister, I wait for your answer. The applica- 
tion of the above scripture, however, so confounded his opponents, that 
they went out one by one, and left the good man with his friends.” We 
wonder they had not exclaimed, in their astonishment and admiration, “ A 
second Daniel come to judgment !’’ At least we have here re-enacted the 
scene of David and Goliah. However true this story, we have one to match 
it, and one the truth of which we ourselves can vouch for. On a recent oc- 
casion, at a meeting held for discussing the chief points controverted between 
the Unitarians and the Orthodox, the doctrine of Original Sin, chosen for 
the matter of debate the preceding week, and chosen by both parties, could 
find no advocate. Three persons were present who had been accustomed 
to defend orthodoxy, but neither of them would undertake the advocacy of 
Original Sin. The statement in the Assembly's Catechism, or that to be 
found in the Articles of the Establishment, was proposed to be taken as the 
definition of the doctrine ; but as the orthodox champions declined giving 
a definition themselves, so did they decline accepting authorized declara- 
tions ; and they left the field without an effort in favour of this chief article 
of modern Christianity.—As to any connexion between Isaiah and John, 
in the places mentioned, we shall merely declare that it is all imaginary. 
Such is our firm conviction, and it is not shaken by the knowledge that the 
advocates of the Deity of Christ are wont to adduce the passages together 
in support of their doctrine. ‘There is no real connexion we declare, and 
until the grounds of the supposition that there is, are pointed out, we may 
content ourselves with this denial, and with referring the reader to the pas- 
sayres In question. 

Viewing the whole of this puny effort of Zelotes, we are grieved that men 
should act with such disingenuousness and injustice. Of the conduct of such 
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defenders of the church, the language of Sallust may be well used—Neque 
id quibus modis assequeretur, dum sibi regnum pararet, quidquam pensi 
habebat. They are reckless of the means, provided. they can obtain their 
ends—the elevation of their own party on the ruin of the character of per- 
sons at least equally sincere as themselves. In ancient times there was a 
law which subjected the false accuser to the same punishment which he 
sought to bring on the object of his aversion, and if such a regulation was 
now in force, men of like spirit with Zelotes might, by suffering the obloquy 
and injustice they bring upon others, be taught to speak the truth, and even- 
tually, perhaps, to speak the truth in love. Though we have said in the 
commencement of this article, that the spirit manifested towards Unitarians 
is improving, there is enough of misrepresentation and intolerance still 
abroad to occasion our grief, and to require our exertions. ‘The instances 
now adduced prove this assertion, and they are but a sample of what have 
lately presented themselves to ** The Watchman’’ as he went his rounds, 
Stull we labour in hope, and imagine that we see amidst the darkness signs, 
though they be afar off, of better days. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, for May, contains an article on the Irish Churcu 
Establishment, which may not, perhaps, be altogether unworthy the atten- 
tion of our readers, ‘The writer is, or from the tone of his production 
ought to be, some great one; albeit the magnificent ‘* We” and saucy 
bearing of periodical literature are often nothing but gaudy coverings of 
the scantiest pretensions. ‘The writer, whoever he may be, informs us, 
and we have heard the report without dropping even a single tear, that the 
tide has set in against the clergy and the establishment of the Irish Church, 
(in obedience to Parliamentary authority he should have yclept it ‘ the 
English Church in Ireland,’’) and the barriers by which they might have 
been protected have been broken down. ‘The Church must now stand, if 
it stand at all, by its moral worth. By its connexion with the State little 
has it gained, we are informed, for the last hundred years. ** During that 
period it seems to have been forgotten as the handmaid of religion, and 
used only as the tool of political convenience.’’ Habeo confitentem reum, 
to use the vigorous phrase of the Roman orator. A Churchman has con- 
fessed to the fact, that his Church is a tool of the State, But further: * Its 
revenues were the treasury from which bribes were dispensed, and parlia- 
mentary interests purchased by the minister of the day.”” ‘The consequence 
is, “there is a loathing occasioned by the foul prostitution of what has 
been designed for holy uses, which will cause even bad men to revolt 
against a system which is based upon such profanation ; and religion, which 
has been thus outraged by the political traders in human rottenness, will 
avenge herself by reappearing under some form of Dissent.” After other 
confessions of a similar character the writer remarks, * Even still, if justice 
were done to the Church of Ireland, all would be well.’”’ But the writer is 
indignant at the idea of suggestion from others. Let justice be done, but it 
must be done in my way. ‘To all Church Retormers, save and except a 
favoured few, he exclaims, Procul abeste profani. His own medicine is the 
only application he will allow. 


“« — the sovereigust thing on earth 
Was parmaceti for av inward bruise. 


But he may rest assured that if the tug of war should come, the Hotspurs 
of the day will not long endure to hear him 
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*¢ a tulk so like & Waiting gentlheowoman, 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds (God save the mark ')"’ 
if this be not so, let our readers judge. 

* They,’’ the Church Reformers, ** would reduce the income of the bishops 
and rectors, and increzse the stipends of the curates. It offends them to 
see the one class of Churchmen receiving so much for doing so little, while 
the other receive so little for doing so much,’’ One would have thought 
that there was a semblance of justice and propriety in such a reformation ; 
but the reason of Dissenters bas not been sublimed to the aerial purity of 
Churchmen ; on such topics, alas! they think and discourse, pingue Mi- 
nerva, with fat-witted logic. Which, says the writer, which part of the 
Chureh works best? Answer, The curates, Is it not, then, preposterous 
to mend that which does not need mending? And why is there a defi- 
ciency of zeal «mong the higher clergy? Answer, Because they are richly 
habited and luxuriously fed. So, then, you would assimilate the condition 
of the curates to that of the rectors, in that very particular to which the 
inefficiency and negligence of rectors are chiefly ascribable. ‘ The la- 
bourer, they tell us, is worthy of his hire; and they would, therefore, so 
apportion his hire that he should be no longer a useful Jabourer! Such 
would be the precise effect of increasing the incomes of curates to any degree 
that might tempt the covetousness or the worldliness of those who might 
seek, either for themselves or their dependents, to be put into ‘ one of the 
priest’s offices that they may eat a morsel of bread.’’’ ‘* The humble, single- 
minded, spiritual man would be jostled out of the way in the crowd of those 
who would seek to possess themselves of the very humblest offices in the 
ministry, with very far different views and motives. And that admirable 
and indefatigable body of clergy who at present uphold the character, and 
upon whom depends the conservation of the Church, should give place to a 
race of lazy sinecurists resembling the Scribes of old, who had got posses- 
sion of the keys of knowledge, and while they were not disposed to enter in 
themselves, those who would have entered in they hindered.’’ Again: 
‘* Thus the office would be considered as made for the man, and not the 
man for the office ; and the Church would be disgraced and encumbered by 
a band of bloated and purple-nosed dependents, who would be at once the 
evidences of its degeneracy and the instruments of its humiliation.’”’ As it 
is, such is not the case, because curacies are not ** good things.” 

We have seldom met with an argument conducted with worse faith or to 
a worse issue. The reformer says, Take somewhat from the dignitaries and 
give to the curates. No, exclaims the Church advocate, for then the curates 
would be corrupted. What! corrupted with possessing the means of a 
decent livelihood! Would £200 per annum bloat the countenance and 
purple the nose, especially whilst therewith was connected abundant occu- 
pation? Butif so, what must be the effect of £2000, or 20,000, per an- 
num? How corrupted must be the possessors of these enormous sums! 
And if, as the writer concedes, the curates uphold the character of the 
Church, why should there exist the prodigious revenues of rectors, bishops, 
and scbbiebe 9s? The writer forgot that his argument cut two ways, if 
good for any thing, and would set aside the bishop as well as —— curate 
starving. How many “ humble and single-minded men”’ have been jostled 
out of the way in the contention which has taken place for the high and opu- 
lent places of the Irish Church, he can best judge ; and certainly the tendency 
of lus remarks is to the destruction of all fat pastures of the hierarchy. The 







































































for they have corrupted their minds. 
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salary of the curate must not be increased, for that would corrupt his mind ; 


the correlative assertion is, the salaries of the bishops should be taken away, 
Is there, then, nothing that requires 


“‘ Yea, there is much—much which, if not altered 


and that speedily, must ensure and precipitate the downfall—and what is 
worse, justify the condemnation, of the present system of Church govern- 
ment.” “ That there have been great abuses in the disposal of Church 
patronage, no one can deny. We would be unwilling to impute them could 
symptons of repentance or amendment. 
et, strange to say, he contends that they are a necessa 
rendered indispensable in order “ to secure a competent provision for the 
Poverty, we had been instructed, was the only means of se- 
curing humble, single-minded, and spiritual men in the ministry; and now, 
it seems, pluralities are justified, as they serve to make a competent provi- 
Let not our readers imagine that the competency 
so raised is for the curate; he and the incumbent are two very different 
beings. The incumbent requires for his subsistence the produce of many 
parishes, while the curate can do, and shockin 
more, with a moiety or less of one of his superior’s livings. 
through the existence of pluralities, whether justifiable in their origin or not, 
“ whole tracts of country have been deprived of pastoral superintendence ;”’ 
and plain, therefore, is it that their continuance is contrary to the clearest 
‘¢ But,”’ continues our writer, ** woe to those 
who aggravate this state of things by adding parish to parish for the benefit 


of friends and connexions, until there is no place left for the useful labourer 
Yea, we say to the episcopal Scribes and Phari- 


And shall we, dare we, conceal from ourselves that 


such is to a shameless extent the case in the Church of Ireland ? 
a fact so notorious were scarcely less unpardonable than the practice itself. 
And if something be not done to check it —if greater difficulties than appear 
at present to exist are not interposed to prevent the heaping of many 
fices upon the same individual, the Church of Ireland ere long will substan- 
tially verify the foulest libel of its most virulent calumniator, and become 
indeed, in its bloated magnificence, the gorgeous nuisance it has been repre- 
sented.” After this, surely the sturdiest advocate of things as they are will 
not deny the necessity of a change. More might be adduced of a similar 
rostitution of the Church patronage must have 
an end—a check must be given to the audacious effrontery of intriguing and 
worldly ecclesiastics: the regard for his (the bishop’s) family is the rule in 
the disposal of preferment, and a regard for the best interests of religion the 
exception. Something must be done’”’—and, in the words of the essayist, 
“* something will be done, to prevent the horrible sacrilege to which it (the 
ed, and from the effects of which nothing short of 
the overrulin providence of God could have preserved it.”” The overruling 
providence of God! What a profanation of the most sacred subjects to 
ection of Heaven guiding and upholding such a 
bloated countenances and purple noses’’ on the 
one side—of deserted and neglected parishes on the other—and on the third, 
of many worthy curates, “ cruelly neglected, spending their best years in 
performing the duties and maintaining the character of their sacr 
sion, merely in order that others who do not labour may enjoy its advan- 
tages’?! As to the plan of reformation which this writer propounds, and of 
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which he is so enamoured that he sees in that of every other person nothing 
but defects and blemishes, it is so unpromising and defective, affecting 
merely the surface of the evils, and that with no great medicating power, 
that we do not think ourselves authorized to occupy our readers’ time and 
exhaust their patience with its details. 

The argument of Bishop Warburton in behalf of the episcopal establish- 
ment may with some efiect be applied to the present condition of Ireland. 
If there be more than one religion in the state at the time of the union of 
church with the civil power, the dargest of the religious societies ought to be 
the favoured body. It is fit it should be so, because the larger the religious 
society is, the more enabled it will be to answer the ends of the alliance, as 
having the greatest number under its influence. Hence, he continues, we 
may see the reason and equity of the Episcopal Church's being the esta- 
blished church of England, and the Presbyterian the established church of 
Scotland; and from hence we may discover the duration of this alliance. 
** It is perpetual, but not irrevocable ; i. e. it subsists so long as the Church 
thereby established maintains its superiority of extent, which when it loses 
to any considerable degree, THE UNION IS DISSOLVED.”? Of the applica- 
tion of these remarks to England we offer nothing, though we may be war- 
ranted in thinking that the Church has not the majority over all the other 
religionists in this kingdom; but to the Irish Church the Bishop's observa- 
tions are destructive. ‘There the majority is and always has been vastly in 
favour of the Catholics. Not more than one-seventh of the people of Ire- 
land can be reckoned on the side of the Protestant Church, and therefore 
the union between it and the government is, or ought speedily to be, ** dis- 
solve d.”’ 

Reading with discretion. Such is the heading given to an article in the 
Christian Observer, the tone of which reminds us of the story of the divine 
who never read ** Dissenting divinity.” ** Why,”’ asks the writer, ** can 
we not be content to walk in the good old paths? Why can we not be 
satisfied with the moderate and scriptural doctrines of the Church of England 
as stated in her homilies and beautifully developed in her services >”? © Beau- 
tifully developed” / What a taste must the man have who used such a term, 
with the Athanasian Creed and the indecencies of the marriage service staring 
him in the face! And then as to the old paths : what traveller would think 
of taking his place in a coach that, after the old fashion, dragged its way up 
and over the hill, instead of hastening through the valley ? Who would 
drive his carriage through mud and ruts a yard deep, rather than over the 
carpet-surface of a Macadamized road >? Let our Churchman pursue his old 
paths if he will; by them, we doubt not, provided in his journey he begin 
not **to beat the men-servaots and maidens, and to eat and drink and be 
drunken,” he will at last arrive at the wished-for haven. Others, however, 
may choose a shorter and a cleaner road, and surely they are at Jeast as rea- 
sonable as he. But what, we ask, would have been the reply of Jesus Christ 
to questions of this nature, supposing them to have been put by the Church- 
men of his day to their misguided followers? Certainly, he would have 
answered so as to intimate that a fair investigation of both sides of a question 
could lead to no great harm, and that the tenets of the Jewish Church were 
not of necessity the whole truth and nothing but the truth, because they were 
the ‘* old paths’? and the established religion of the country. Henceforth, 
however, reading with discretion must, according to our episcopal guides, be 
xlentical with reading the articles and the liturgy, et hoc genus omne. But 
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seriously do we think that discreet differs essentially from fair reading, and 
that the doctrines of that church cannot be too well founded, of which the 
friends deprecate inquiry, and hold a confidence in their validity similar 
to the courage of that doughty knight who feelingly declared that * the better 
part of valour is discretion.” 


Quos Deus vult perdere, prius dementat : 


that is to say, whom the Deity determines to destroy he first deprives of 
reason. An illustration of this has lately taken place in Yorkshire. ‘The 
incumbent of a chapel in a parish, named Meltham, near Huddersfield, hav- 
ing recently died, the parishioners, who state themselves, as having built and 
endowed the chapel, to be the sole possessors of the patronage, nominated 
to the cure Mr. Keen, who has been curate to the former minister seven 
years, and is very acceptable to the parishioners. A rival claimant, how- 
ever, presen's himself in the person of Mr. Jones, vicar of Almondbury, 
and, to judge by his proceedings, is determined, at whatever cost, to possess 
himself of the chapel and its emoluments. Mr. Jones maintains that he has 
the right of presentation, and has accordingly presented himself with the 
living. ‘To enforce this disposal of the cure, he, in the presence of 5000 
people who had assembled expecting a fracas, and attended by a large num- 
ber of special constables, made, on Sunday, May 3, not without considerable 
effort, rendered necessary by the precautions of his opponents, a forcible 
entry into the body of the church, So great was the rush on the doors being 
broken open, that the building itself was in no small peril. All impediments, 
however, were not yet overcome. On entering the chapel the vicar made 
for the pulpit—but, alas! that had been preoccupied by his rival, and so 
well defended was the access to it, that his efforts to gain possession were 
fruitless. After some time the vicar retired and left the nomince of the 
parishioners to perform, we doubt not to much edification of the people, the 
services of holy mother church. A similar scene of indecent outrage took 
place on the following Saturday, when Mr. Jones again endeavoured to ob- 
tain possession of the chapel, by attempting to perform the burial-service 
over a woman who had been kept several days in order to give this worthy 
servant of Christ another opportunity of trying his strength. This effort was, 
however, equally bootless with the former, and after much commotion and 
violence, Mr. Jones and his legal assistant were obliged to retire from the 
town, greatly hooted by the multitude. One would think that if there was 
no bishop, no archdeacon—none, in a word, of the long and expensive array 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries, scarcely could religion be more disgraced than in 
such scenes as that now recorded, Dissenters are not ed of so many 
dignified overseers, and yet we rather think the affairs of their places of 
worship are managed at least as well as are those of the Church: and if 
Churchmen wish to make men feel as well as think that the higher dignita- 
ries of the establishment are, to a great extent, nothing more than sinecur- 
ists, and that but too many of its humbler servants are moon chiefly, if not 
exclusively, of the loaves and fishes it has to bestow, they cannot do better 
than enact such scenes as that which has lately scandalized the county of 
Yorkshire. We ourselves happen to know of a township in a neighbouring 
county in which, through a similar contest to that above stated, Dissent has 
obtained a most decided predominance over the Church. The inefficiency of 
Church management and discipline is seen in a thousand things, and except 
an adequate remedy be applied, it will soon be said, not the Church is in 
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danger, but Ecclesia destructa. In respect to moral delinquencies the bishop 
possesses no adequate power over his clergy. Men are, even in this age, 
sometimes seen who have openly avowed their disbelief in Christianity, who, 
by the laws of the land, have been convicted of gross offences, offences, it 
may be, which legally deprive them of the common rights and immunities 
of their fellow-subjc cts, yet, because they have received ordination, are de- 
signated as clergymen of the Church of England, and at liberty to exercise 
the functions of clergymen wherever they can find an opportunity for intrud- 
ing their unhallowed ministrations, Men not ill-informed on the subject of 
the public institutions of their country, if they hear of any flagrant case of 
clerical delinquency, are apt to exclaim, Why does not the bishop prevent 
such conduct, or why does he not punish it? The fact is, that in a multi- 
plicity of cases he has no power. In the case of beneticed clergymen, and 
of clergymen generally, (stipendiary curates are excepted,) the power of the 
bishops, which can only be exerted through the medium of their courts, is so 
encumbered with antiquated and tedious forms, so checked and thwarted by 
the courts of common law, that it is almost worse than nugatory. Instances 
are recorded in which, through these difficulties, delinquents have evaded 
punishment—scandalous delays have been occasioned—the culprit dying be- 
fore the termination of the proceedings—the bishop saddled, nevertheless, 
with costs to the amount of some hundreds of cen and in other cases, 
expenses have been incurred by bishops from one to several hundreds of 
pounds in taking the measures necessary to enforce discipline. Such in- 
stances are without number; ‘ and,’ says a clergyman who writes on 
Church Reform, “the public papers have very recently brought before us, 
again and again, a case of considerable aggravation. They tell us, that a 
clergyman, in the diocese of Lincoln, stands charged with various acts of 
shameful and open profligacy; that again and again proceedings have been 
instituted against him which have been rendered abortive by the interference 
of the courts of common law ; that petitions on the subject have been re- 
peatedly presented to the highest tribunal in the kingdom, and that several 
peers have spoken upon it, and indignantly asked, why such things took 
place, why the bishop did not do his duty. They go on to report that the 
late Bishop of Lincoln replied, that he had spent several hundred pounds in 
ineffective endeavours to punish the delinquency complained of, and that the 
pee bishop of the diocese openly, in his place in Parliament, avowed and 
amented his inability to act to any useful purpose.”” If such is the etfici- 
ency of the Episcopal order, their services are surely remunerated at some- 
thing more than their real value. The fact is, that the Church is ill-govern- 
ed, use it is governed not by individuals, but by the state. Buonaparte 
said, that the English were a nation of shop-keepers ; but if the state had the 
management of our shops in its hands, they would, we are assured, soon be 
closed, or filled with delinquencies similar to those in the Church, But as it 
is, our shops flourish ; at the sarcasm of Napoleon we are not surprised, for 
our shops supplied the sinews of the war against him. And to be efficient, 
the Church must be separated into independent portions ; each then will be 
well managed, and, in consequence, the whole in good order. The affec- 
tion of the state is, in respect of the Church and some other institutions, like 
the kindness of envededialgnen parents, destructive of the real interests of the 
objects of their care. 
Many are the Churchmen who can in no way brook the late measure of 
justice done to our Roman Catholic brethren. We have reason to think that 
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the number of such is much greater than a superficial view might suggest. 
There are hundreds who think it policy to conceal sentiments, the open ex- 
pression of which would, at the present moment, serve only to bring upon 
them the honest indignation of the liberal and disinterested. Amidst this in- 
voluntary silence a voice is now and then heard proceeding from quai ters 
where there is less discretion and more zeal than commonly prevail. In 
Plymouth, the son of the late Dr. Hawker being dismissed from the curacy 
which he held, sought for another Church in which to exercise his clerical 
functions. But as, like his father, he is a high Calvinist, he has not met with 
success. Great exertions were made to obtain permission for him to preach 
occasionally, but in vain. ‘Those who had been accustomed to hear him 
when curate, have therefore erected him a chapel, and Mr. Hawker, in a 
pamphlet which he has published on the subject, declines having it conse- 
crated and put under the protection of the state. His reason he states to be 
“the passing of that eventful bill’’ (for Catholic emancipation), * which, in 
my judgment, hath laid the axe to the root of our once happy Protestant 
constitution, and divided and caused a schism between our Church and 
State.’’ ‘ With these views I cannot, with any confidence or satisfaction, 
depend on the protection or find any comfort from being under the care of 
the governors of our Established Church.’’ How great a reason Dissenters 
have to rejoice in the accession of Mr. Hawker to their ranks may be learnt 
from the mildness of his spirit, as shewn in the following extract taken from 
the pamphlet before named: “ And this is the cause why Infidels of the 
day, in Arian and Socinian blasphemy, have set up their banners in our 
land, and have dared to deny the Godhead of Christ.’’ 

There is a probability, we are informed, that the curate of the late Dr. 
Hawker, by name Courtney, and for whom also a chapel has been erected, 
may pursue a similar course. In the same way Dr. Stonard, rector of Al- 
dingham, has, in a letter recently addressed to the Bishop of Chester, thus 
declared his sentiments: ‘ At the same time, and with the deepest serious- 
ness, with the most fervent desire I do look, I do hope for the EMANCIPA- 
TION—I use the word advisedly, without considering that I am guilty of any 
exaggeration in so using it—for the EMANCIPATION of our ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment from the secular shackles by which it is fettered ; for the entire 
deliverance of the Church of England from all dependence on the Crown, 
and from all ministerial connexion with it. It is not without great pain 
that I have brought myself to be convinced of the necessity of this step. 
Church and King has through life been the sentiment familiar to my mind, 
congenial to my heart, frequent on my lips. But the relation of the Crown 
to the Church is so changed, is so perverted by the late act, that they cannot 
remain in their former conjunction without the most serious, the most ex- 
tensive and deadly injury to the latter. If, then, the people of England are 
true to themselves, they will so deal with their representatives in Parliament 
as to effect a total and final separation of the Church from the power of the 
Crown, and from the influence of any portion of the government.” A day 
of strange conversions is this ! 
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PREACHING CHRIST: EXTRACT FROM A SERMON ON ] Con. ii. 2, By 
THE REV. J. G. ROBBERDS, 


** For I determined not to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified,” 


AFTER shewing from the preceding chapter that this was a determination 
to teach no other doctrines than those of Christ, and to veil with no false 
glories the true nature of Christ’s condition and office; and after pointing 
out the incidental confirmation, arising from such a determination by such a 
man as Paul, to the truth of Christianity, the preacher proceeded to the fol- 
lowing inferences and remarks : 

If this was the determination of a Christian apostle, should it not also be 
that of every Christian preacher? And should not the conviction that it 
ought to be so, regulate the expectations of Christian hearers? It appears 
to ine, my friends, that both these consequences follow; and I will endea- 
vour to explain what would be the proper effect of attention to them. 

In a preacher, such a determination as that of the apostle would keep his 
mind directed to the Christian revelation, as the great source of moral and 
religious truth. The gospel, the whole gospel, and nothing but the gospel, 
it would be the constant aim of his studies to learn, and of his teachings to 
communicate, He would look to Christ for the subjects on which he must 
speak, the duties he must enforce, the spirit he must cherish, the sanctions 
and promises which he must hold out. He would look to Christ for the 
character which he must ascribe to the Deity, and the interpretation with 
which he must read the Divine works; for the interests and dangers which 
he must represent as connected with the condition of man ; for the terms of 
acceptance with God; for the qualifications required of those who would 
obtain everlasting life. He would look to Christ, and him crucified,—to the 
plain, unvarnished facts of his history, and the statements connected with 
those facts, for the warnings which he must address to the sinner, for the 
hope which he may give the penitent, for the consolation which he may 
impart to the mourner, for the peace and joy which he may speak to the 
virtuous and humble believer. No subjects that could merely exercise and 
display his ingenuity—no speculations that could merely open a field for the 
excursions of his fancy—no mere efforts of learning, or genius, or eloquence 
—would seem permitted to one who had really determined not to know any 
thing save Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 

And in like manner, a conviction that this ought to be the determination 
of the Christian preacher, would restrain and regulate the expectations of 
Christian hearers, With such a conviction really in their hearts, they 
would come to the preacher as to a minister of Christ, not as to a mere 
minister to their own gratification. They would wish him to deal faith- 
fully with their souls—to hold back no unwelcome truths—to give no 
false encouragement. They would desire to be built up by him in Christ 
Jesus. They would prepare their hearts to go along with him in his prayers 
to God for them—in his searchings of the Scriptures for them—in his 
earnestness for their Christian profiting—in his appeals to Christian truths. 
They would think his labours successful in proportion as they found their 
minds directed and led on by him to Christ as their great teacher. = 

It may appear to some that this would bring within very narrow limits 
the range of thought to which a preacher and his hearers must confine 
themselves. It may appear to them that the subjects are very few which 
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can properly be said to belong to the knowledge of Christ, and him cru- 
tified. 

In such an opinion I recognize a very common mistake—that to preach 
Christ consists exclusively in preaching about him; and that, especially, 
to preach Christ crucified, is to preach the doctrine of a certain mysterious 
efticacy in his death. I confess I have not so learned Christ. I acknow- 
ledge, indeed, that both the life of Christ and the death of Christ are im- 
portant subjects of Christian preaching. And even in connexion with this 
subject alone, I would maintain that there is laid open a wide and fruitful 
field of meditation. But, at the same time, | contend that to limit the 
excursions of the mind to this field, ample as it is, would be doing injustice 
both to the mind itself, and to the gloriously comprehensive genius of 
Christianity. 

To preach Christ is not merely to preach about Christ. Though this 
alone is a theme not soon exhausted, though there is not a passage in his 
history, nor a feature in his character, on which the Christian preacher may 
not profitably discourse, and both preachers and hearers, with advantage, 
repeatedly meditate—yet I claim for the words a more extensive meaning. 
I claim, in fact, the whole world of God's providence and moral govern- 
ment, all nature together with all scripture, as within the province of the 
Christian preacher. 

For while he is determined not to know any thing save Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified, not to teach any doctrines but those of Christ, not to have 
any objects but those for which Christ both lived and died; he is not 
forbidden to bring whatever confirmation he can of Christian doctrines 
from the works as well as the word of God, from the moral constitution and 
government of the world, from the condition and wants of man, from the 
penton which the great Author of all truth would doubtless make in the 
1uman mind for its reception. He is not forbidden to suit his language in 
defence and recommendation of the truth to every rank, situation, and cir- 
cumstance of men—to become in this way, as Paul did, all things to all 
men, if by any means he can gain their attention and win them over to 
Christ. ‘To the learned he may shew how all the treasures of Heathen 
morality are made poor by comparison with the riches that are in Christ. 
‘To the wise he may shew how all true wisdom and sound philosophy are 
included in the principles of Christian conduct. To the ardent and imagi- 
native, he may speak of the lofiy hopes which are encouraged, the glorious 
prospects which are revealed, the noble and lovely characters which are 
formed by the Christian spirit. 

For what did Christ live and die? Was it not to reconcile man to God ? 
Why, then, he is truly preaching Christ who leads men to see in the works 
of God the character which Christ saw there, to hear speaking from earth 
and heaven the voices of fatherly care and providence which he heard there, 
to praise God for his goodness, and to love him for that mercy which en- 
dureth for ever. 

For what did Christ live and die? Was it not to redeem men from their 
iIniquities ? Why, then, he is preaching Christ who makes men see the evil 
and hateful nature of sin, who teaches them the love and pursuit of whatso- 
ever things are honourable, just, virtuous, and of good report; who teaches 
them to prize, above all other pleasures, those of an instructed understand- 

ing, a pure heart, and an approving conscience. 

For what did Christ live and die? Was it not that he might leave men 
the example of an unwearied, an invincible love, and that they might learn 
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from that example to love one another ? Why, then, he is preaching Christ, 
who bids them cherish a kind and brotherly spirit, who appeals to all the 
motives which they have to mutual help and charity, who exhorts and per- 
suades them to bear each others’ burthens, who teaches them how to make 
their social intercourse, their friendships, their domestic relations, most 
abundant in peace and joy, most pleasant, profitable, and blessed. 

For what did Christ live and die? Was it not that men might have ever- 
lasting life ?—that they might live now in the light of the world to come, 
and amidst things seen and temporal, be sustained and cheered by the sted- 
fast hope of things unseen and eternal? Why, then, he is preaching Christ, 
who reminds them of the change and uncertainty belonging to their condi- 
tion here, who points out to them the evident intention of their Maker, that 
they should not build all their trust on earthly foundations; who teaches 
them to consider their earthly existence as a season of probation and disci- 
pline; who bids them lay up treasures in heaven. 

Thinking thus of the preacher's varied objects and extensive province, I 
am slow, I confess, to understand the distinction, about which so much is 
often said, between moral and Christian preaching. That which is called, 
and sometimes with a degree of contempt, (but surely of a very misplaced 
contempt,) moral preaching, I find making a large part of Christ’s own dis- 
courses—lI find, also, largely intermingled with all the writings of that very 
apostle who determined not to know any thing save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified. Surely, Paul's preaching, and Christ’s own preaching, must be 
entitled to the name of Christian preaching. In fact, all truly Christian 
preaching must have a moral object, and a moral bearing. It must, to be 
of any value, produce some effect upon the temper and conduct, upon the 
principles that lie at the root of men’s dispositions towards God and one 
another. It must furnish inferences and motives for a certain ordering of 
their thoughts and desires, their words and actions. 

Instead, then, of endeavouring to prove in any single class of subjects, or 
style of preaching, an exclusive claim to the name of Christian, would it 
not be better, would it not be more honourable to the true and comprehen- 
sive genius of Christianity, to say that whatever tends to make men wise, 
virtuous, benevolent, and happy, whatever tends to make them such as 
Christ desired that they should become, whatever harmonizes in its prac- 
tical influences with his doctrine and his example, is a suitable subject of 
Christian preaching? Oh! yes; let the minister of Christ be at liberty to 
use every power and every attainment of his mind in the service of Christ. 
Let him not be told, that a determination not to know any thing in his 
preaching, save Jesus Christ and him crucified, ties him down to a limited 
range of subjects, or of thoughts and illustrations wherewith to recommend 
the subjects of his exhortations. Let him be encouraged rather to glory in 
the belief, that God has made the whole province of the human mind, the 
whole field of knowledge, capable of being rendered tributary to Christ, 
subservient to the proof, or recommendation, or enforcement, or application, 
of Christian doctrines, and to the promotion of Christian objects. Yes, let 

the soldier of Christ be at liberty to choose from the whole armoury of God 
the weapon that best fits his hand or suits his purpose. If he assails igno- 
rance and error, if he beats down vice, if he maintains successful warfare 
with unholy and unkindly passions, let it be acknowledged that he is en- 
gaged in a Christian contest, and that his spirit and exertions are also 
Christian, 





























CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Arr. 1.—Motives to Industry and 
Zeal in the Christian Ministry, i- 
lustrated and enforced: a Discourse 
preached before the Provincial 
Meeting of the Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Ministers of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, assembled at Chow- 
bent, June 18, 1829. By the Rev. 
John James Tayler, A. B. 


Tuts beautiful, interesting, and useful 
sermon is founded on the promise held 
out in the words of prophecy recorded 
in Isaiah Ixi. 11, which are interpreted 
by the preacher “ as a general annun- 
ciation of the progressive tendencies of 
Providence to good.’’ After illustrating 
with much felicity the truth contained in 
the text, Mr. Tayler remarks, and to the 
concluding part of the quotation we beg 
especial attention, ** Fortified by this 
cheerivg assurance of the Divine word, 
with what gladness of spirit may the 
ministers of Jesus Christ go forth to 
their labours of love among their fellow- 
men! Nor let any one, however hum- 
ble his station and limited his means, 
who is convinced in his own heart of 
the excellence of true religion, feel him- 
self exempted from the duty of co-ope- 
ration in this glorious work. Every 
brother, every husband, every parent, 
every master of a family, has the means, 
and ought to have the inclination, to 
promote the work of the Christian mi- 
nistry among men ; and never will reli- 
gion flourish, never will the minister 
find the soil duly prepared to receive the 
good seed of their instructions, never, 
perhaps will ministers themselves be 
made sensible of the extent, importance, 
and eflicacy of their labours, till they are 
more roused and stimulated by the en- 
couragement and co-operation of their 
lay brethren ; till the stream of picty is 
more freely replenished from private 
and domestic sources; till children and 
servants are better prepared at home for 
profiting by the services of the sanc- 
tuary; till the foundations of human 
improvement and happiness are laid 
more deeply and more firmly in the 
early and habitual inculcation of the 
strongest moral and religious principles.”’ 


Upon ministers, however, Mr. ‘T. well 


remarks, is devolved, and justly, the chief 


duty and responsibility of exciting and 
promoting the great work of moral and 
religious reformation. ‘The impulse to 
improvement must and ought to begin 
with them, and instead of wasting their 
strength in unavailing complaints, it 
would be better to pursue the good work 
without fear and without despondency. 
A holy and earnest zeal is contagious, 
and the people will soon follow when 
the ministers lead. For success in these 
holy labours a feeling of devout confi- 
dence in the final effiacy of their labours 
is essentially necessary, and to this 
should be united a deep and inward feel- 
ing of the dignity and supreme impor- 
tance of the work in which they are en- 
gaged. But the confidence recommend- 
ed is not easily retained amidst the 
drawbacks and heavy discouragements 
which prevail, especially among Unita- 
rian Dissenters in England. ‘* There is 
a deadness in many of our most useful 
institutions, a flatuess and apathy, in 
regard to religious matters, too fre- 
quently prevailing among those of our 
lay-brethren, from whom we are most 
entitled to look for support and assist- 
ance, which are very depressing to a 
minister’s spirits, and sometimes suffi- 
cient to stifle in its birth the first mov- 
ings of a holy and righteous zeal,’’ But, 
continues the writer, ‘‘ The words 
which the greatest of modern philoso- 
phers (Bacon) has borrowed from the 
greatest of ancient orators, (Demos- 
thenes,) as a dissuasive against despon- 
dency in the low condition of the sci- 
ences, may be applied very properly to 
ourselves: ‘ The same circumstances 
which look worse (the worst) in the re- 
trospect of the past, may furnish us with 
the brightest omens for the future, For 
if we were conscious of having done 
every thing which duty required, and 
still our affairs continued stationary, 
then, indeed, no ground of hope would 
remain to expect improvement ; but since 
the low state of our affairs seems to 
arise not so much from irremediable 
causes, as from errors and omissions, 
which we have it in our power to repair, 
then is there the strougest ground to 
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hope that when these errors are cor- 
rected there will be a very great and a 
very visible change for the better.’"’ To 
correct these errors the preacher pro- 
ceeds to draw the attention of his bre- 
thren in the ministry to one or two cir- 
cumstances in their professional cha- 
racter aud functions in which improve- 
ment is possible and requisite. The 
first mentioned is ‘‘ an increased de- 
votedness to the study of the Scriptures, 
and a more earnest employment in our 
public teachings of the peculiar motives 
and sanctions which are furnished by 
the great truths of revelation.”” Reve- 
lation has a superior, not a co ordinate, 
authority with reason; and arguments 
aud illustrations should be fetched not 
from the field of ethics so much as from 
the New Testament, thoroughly under- 
stood and rightly interpreted, separating 
the kernel of divine truth from the his- 
torical husk in which it is inclosed, and 
infusing a new life of energy into the 
moral nature of man by the heavenly 
and soul-subduing influences of pure 
Christianity. We give the following pas- 
sage entire : 

** The great business of the Christian 
teacher is to bring his own mind and 
others’ minds under those heavenly and 
spiritual influences which a lively faith 
in the paternal goodness and mercy of 
God, and in the death, resurrection, aud 
ascension of Jesus Christ, is fitted to 
produce; to contemplate every object, 
to survey all events, under a Christian 
point of view ; to enforce every duty by 
Christian motives and sanctions; to as- 
suage every grief by Christian hopes and 
consolations ; and so to apply to all the 
changing aspects and experiences of life 
the great fundamental principles of Chris- 
tian belief, that they may be reflected 
back upon the soul with increased con- 
victions of their truth and sanctity, and 
thus the whole of existence be converted 
into one perpetual and increasing de- 
monstration of the divinity of the gos- 
pel.” 

The preacher has heard it suggested, 
and it is possible, that an increased study 
of the Scriptures may lead Unitarians to 
qualify some of their views; but let them 
be careful not to apply the language of 
the Bible in a sense and to objects for 
which it was not originally designed. 
** Another great and powerful meaus of 
promoting religious improvementamongst 
us may be looked for in the increased 
cultivation of a devotional spirit in our 
own hearts as ministers.” Relizion has 


been cultivated too much in its intellec- 
tual relations, and the fundamental and 
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heart-stirring truths of the gospel have 
not had their due prominence. True it 
is that the situation of many ministers 
is unfavourable to the cultivation of dee ) 
devotional feelings, involved, as they too 
generally are, in the perplexities and 
distractions of worldly pursuits. “It 
Was notin such scenes that the piety of 
our elder moralists and divines was 
nursed by solemn musings on God, aud 
providence, and eternity; when they re- 
alized to their minds the grandeur of the 
world unseen; when they drew in the 
soul of religious inspiration, aud gave it 
utterance again in the rich and thrilling 
eloquence which still breathes from theit 
immortal pages.”’ 

The discourse concludes with an ear- 
nest exhortation to au increased unity 
of spirit aud operation, which will, we 
hope, have its proper influence on the 
minds of the audience, and now, by the 
publication of the discourse, (solicited 
by the ministers preseut,) on the minds 
of the Unitarian body at large. For 
some time past, Mr. ‘Tayler, in conjanc- 
tion with some brother ininisters, has been 
engaged in giving increased usefulness to 
the Provincial Meeting of the Presbyte- 
rian Ministers of Lancashire and Che- 
shire. We wish them every success 5 we 
think they deserve it. Altered circum- 
stances require altered plaus, and with- 
out intendivg to derogate in the least 
from the useful results of the Provincial 
Meeting, it is, we think, obvious that a 
wodification of its constitution would in- 
crease its influence. We have given, in 
this instance, a more detailed review 
than we usually give of single sermons, 
being desirous of communicating to those 
of our readers who may not find it con- 
venient to procure the discourse, some 
of the leading ideas it contains, and ot 
inducing, by a somewhat detailed exhi- 
bition of its merits, those whose means 
are competent, to possess themselves of 
the discourse itself. ‘The sermon is ad- 
mirably fitted to do good in the present 
state of Uuitarianism, and we recom- 
meud all who are acquiescent in things 
as they are, or wish for better days, to 
purchase, carefully peruse, aud widely 
circulate it. 

EEE . 
Arr. IL.—A Discourse, delive red “. 
the North Church, Siem, April 4d, 

1829, at the Interment of kdward 

Aug. Holyoke, M. D., LL.D., Se 

By John’ Brazer. Salem, Mass. 

1829. 

A Funerat Sermon for a private 1- 
dividual is commonly a matter of jittle 

















interest to those beyond his immediate 
acquaintance ; it is the portrait of an 
Unknown claiming attention, (if, indeed, 
it can claim attention at all,) by the 
beanty of the subject alone, and the skill 
of the artist. ‘wo particulars in the 
sketch before us render it worthy of 
notice ; it commemorates an individual 
who had attained to an uncommon age, 
and enjoyed full vigour of mind to the 
last; and it sets before us the example 
of a Christian physician. The preva- 
lence of scepticism amongst medical men 
has not escaped notice ; it is no longer 
quot Medici tot Athei, because infi- 
delity, like the small-pox, has softened 
its horrors; but if we except (and it is a 
doubtful exception) the men of the law, 
there is not so little faith in proportion 
to the numbers in any class of society. 
Why is this? It is idle to say that pro- 
fessional habits interfere with religious 
observances, or that infidelity is a fa- 
shion with medical men ; the question 
remains to be answered, ‘* How came 
it to be a fashion ?”” And it is rating 
the services of the sanctuary high in- 
deed, to suppose that the voice of the 
preacher would be heard, where suffer- 
ing, and pains, and death, aud the lamen- 
tation of friends, all fail to speak to the 
heart. The fact is, (and it is too late 
to deny it,) that metaphysical theories, 
the most contrary to experience, have 
been tacked to religion, and she and 
they left to struggle together. Incon- 
gruities have been perceived, absurdity 
has been detected, and the Doctor, hav- 
ing ‘* too many patients ip hand’ to 
sift the case very nicely, shrugs his 
shoulders, aud whispers ‘* delusion.” 
Not such was the venerable Dr. Holyoke. 
** His attainments were extensive and 
varied. He was weil versed in the 
Newtonian philosophy, and in Natural 
Science in geveral.”” He was a good 
classical scholar, and familiar with the 
best French and English authors. His 
practice was at one time so great, that 
he had attended at every house in the 
town in which he resided, and was often 
known to pay a hundred professional 
visits in the course of the day; and yet 
(says his biographer) ‘‘ the subject of 
religion had always a paramount interest 
in his mind, From serious inquiry and 
settled conviction, he was au earnest 
follower of Jesus Christ.’— In dis- 
appointment and distress he derived 
Strength aud consolation ‘ from above 
aud from hereafter,’ and in all the 
Stages and conditions of his life still 
looked forward to the end. He made 
progress in religion his continual aim. 
VOL. Ul, 2Z 
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The principle of piety with him was at 
no time dead or inert.”’"—* He was a 
coustant observer of the external rites 


of Christianity, believing them to be of 


divine appointment, and of the most 
beneficial tendency.””’— ** He believed 
that an altar to God should be erected 
in every family, and no day was permit- 
ted: to pass without a religious offering 
in his own.”’—** It is a fact too remark- 
able to be omitted in this connexion, 
that for the last twenty years he made it 
a rule to read the New ‘Testament, in 
Griesbach’s original text, as often as 
ouce in the year, aud that this rule, with 
not more than three or four exceptions, 
he invariably observed.’’ The whole 
character is of a piece with what we 
have quoted, and there is such distiuct- 
ness and individuality about it, that 
when we have read it, we seem to have 
formed an acquaintance. The remarks 
which Mr. Brazer has made from the 
text, ** The memory of the just is bless- 
ed,”’ are appropriate and impressive, aud 
uuworthy neither of the subject, vor of 
the high rank which American preaching 
has deservedly taken with us. 





Arr. III.—Fragments of the Lyre : 
a Collection of Modern Fugitive 
Poems, Enfield: published by E. 
Dowling, Baker Street; and sold 
by N. Altridge, 1, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand. Pp, 2065. 


IN introducing this little volume to 
the notice of our readers, we are alike 
influenced by a wish to serve the avowed 
object of the publication, and to recom- 
mend, to the lovers of poetry, a pleasant 
pocket companion, Assailed by misfor- 
tune, and struggling with penury, the 
publisher, at the suggestion and with the 
kind assistance of his friends, entered 
upon the work “ as an honourable mean 
of relieving him from his difficulties.” 
We are glad to hear that he has not been 
disappointed; and hope that continued 
encouragement may ensure the full ac- 
complishmeut of his object. 

The volume cousists chiefly of a selec- 
tion of modern fugitive pieces, from the 
most distinguished poets of the day, to- 
gether with some original compositions 
of considerable merit, by Mr. R. Busby. 
It is sufficient, among others, to meu- 
tion the names of Mrs, Hemans, Misses 
Jewsbury, Landon, aud Mitford,—Scott, 
Byrov, Bowring, Barton, Coleridge, 
Campbell, Croley, Hogg, Kuowles, Moore, 
Montgomery, A. A. Watts, &c, &c, 


——— 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Devonport Ch apel, 
To the Editor. 


Sir, August 6, 1829. 

I CHANCED to be at Devonport a few 
Sundays ago, and I took an opportunity 
of visiting the Unitarian chapel lately 
erected there. A more interesting scene, 
a more interesting service, | never wit- 
nessed, It was encouraging, instructive, 
delightful, and worthy of all commenda- 
tion. 

The congregation consists, | believe, 
without an exception, of members in the 
lower walks of life, and much of the 
neat (the almost tasteful) structure, 
where they meet to worship “ the One 
God, the Father,” has been reared by 
the labours of their own honest hands. 
Their preacher is one of themselves—a 
sensible, strong-minded man, with en- 
ergy of thought and boldness of utter- 
ance. The worship had in it all the 
unction of strong conviction and devout 
zeal, I thought the hymns of the wor- 
shipers were sung by voices of more than 
common sweetness. The atmosphere of 
the place was fraternal, and piety and 
charity seemed to have descended there. 

The Unitarian cause had drooped and 
decayed at Devonport, though it had en- 
dowments and patronage, and when it 
declined, a large sum of money, the 
proceeds of the chapel, (it now amounts 
to £1500,) was paid over to some mem- 
bers of the Plymouth congregation, and 
a deed was prepared, as | am informed, 
placing the amount wholly beyond the 
reach of the Devonport Unitarians, even 
should the cause revive. Certain it is 
that only one old man, who belonged to 
the former congregation, is a member of 
the present. The rest are, for the most 
part, converts, intelligent men, reading 
and thinking for themselves, exploring 
and cherishing “ the pearl of great 
price,” which has rewarded their inqui- 
ries. As they strengthened in numbers, 
they set about building. They were their 
own architects, and the wood-work of 
the chapel was, | believe, wholly com- 
pleted by themselves. I have before me 
a list of names, the memory of which 
ought not to pass away. Preserve it, 
Sir, and their children and their chil- 
dren's children may point to your pages 
with pride, aud say, ‘“‘ ‘The name of my 


ancestor is recorded there.’ To the 
completion of the building, William Run- 
dell and Abraham Matthews, each con- 
tributed 74 days’ labour; John Merchant, 
69; John Matthews, 62; James Potter, 
51; James Netherton, 48; William 
Brooking, 44; Philip Beard, 41; Joseph 
Willcocks and Robert Wennicott, each 
24; Joseph Gloyn, 23; Richard Perry, 
21; Nicholas Rundell, 19}; William 
Gloyn and Jacob Turpin, each 18; John 
Sloggett, 13; James Boolds, 11; and 
William Turpin, 8. Nor with common 
praise shall I mention the services and 
sacrifices of the excellent man who cou- 
ducts the worship, Mr. Silvanus Gibbs. 

The government of the congregation 
is, as it should be, in the hands of its 
members, all of whom vote at the clec- 
tion of a committee of jive annually 
chosen. The chapel will accommodate 
245 persons, and 215 sittings are at this 
moment taken, for each of which from 
4s. to 7s. per year are paid. 

The total cost of the ground and build- 
ings is £586; the sums subscribed 
amount to £320. The present deficit is 
£266. It will be to the honour of our 
body that this balance should be very 
speedily discharged, in order that no pe- 
cuniary difficulties may overshadow pro- 
spects so bright as these. I beg ear- 
nestly to recommend the case to our 
Societies, Fellowship Funds, and to in- 
dividual consideration. Mr. Worsley, I 
am aware, has done much, and his ‘* do- 
ings’ are gratefully owned. But the 
work of benevolence, so well begun, 
ought now to be completed ; and I ven- 
ture confidently to leave it in the hands 
and in the hearts of your readers. 

JOHN BOWRING. 





, . . . + - 
Unitarianism in France. 


To the Editor. 


Sir, Bristol, Aug. 12, 1829. 

My residence in France during the two 
last months of 1826 and the first six of 
1827, enabled me to gain some informa- 
tion respecting the prospects of Christi- 
anity in that country, and to form a 
friendly acquaintance with two intelli- 
gent meu, not of the Protestant profes- 
sion, who are well disposed to what I 
deem the simple truths of the gospel.— 

















Among those who have not yet avowedly 
separated from the Roman Catholic 
Church, but are indifferent to its dog- 
mas, there is (f saw reason to believe) 
a rapidiy-inereasing class, consisting of 
men of religious or at least not anti- 
religious dispositions, who feel the im- 
portance and need of religious faith, but 
see around them no form of it on which 
the understanding can rest; and who 
ouly require to have liberal views of 
Christianity and the arguments for its 
divine origin presented to them, to lead 
them to the adoption of the fundamental 
principles of Unitarianism. Belief in 
materialism, which had been extensively 
held in a more repulsive form than we 
have known much of in England, and 
been often connected with atheism, and 
commonly with disbelief in a future state, 
appeared to be rapidly giving way to an 
evlightened and serious spiritualism ; and 
by this change the minds of intelligent, 
thinking men were, as I believed, pre- 
paring tor the effectual reception of reli- 
gious truth, if not immediately of the 
Christian's faith. 

When I went over to Paris some 
mouths ago with my daughters, | found 
that my two friends and their associates 
were engaged in establishing a Review, 
to be commenced next January, which 
is to be devoted to Philosophy, iv the 
French extent of the term, as distinct 
from Physics, aud including all that re- 
spects Mind; and that one of them pur- 
posed to insert in the first number an 
article on my book entitled Unitarianism 
the Doctrine of the Gospel, a copy of 
which | had transmitted to him, by a 
highly.valued mutual friend, as a mark 
of grateful respect. 

1 have recently received from these 
gentlemen some information which I 
deem alike interesting and important, 
whatever be its immediate result, and 
which induces me to address this letter 
to you, 

One of them, a man of profound and 
reflecting mind, and at the same time of 
great activity and general information, 
expresses his warm satisfaction in the 
volume of Dr, Channing’s works (the 
8vo ed.) which I had sent him, and es- 
pecially of the 8th sermon, —‘‘ than 
which (he says) | know no arguments 
more conclusive and more aptly calcu- 
lated to support the doctrines we che- 
rish ;"’ and states that he should have 
endeavoured to translate and publish an 
abstract of the volume, but for the fol- 
lowing circumstances. The Editor of 
the Courier Francais (as many of the 
readers of the Repository may have ob- 
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served) has recently been called to the 
bar for ** certain expressions respecting 
the durability of the Christian dogmas.” 
The tribunal condemned the Editor on 
the ground that “ la perpétuité de la foi 
was a received dogma of the Romish 
Church, aud could not be called in ques- 
tion; that as long as a man had not 
declared what sort of worship he ad- 
hered to, he must be supposed to follow 
the one in which he was brought up; 
and that the Editor having made no such 
declaration, he ought to be considered as 
a Roman Catholic,”’ &c., &c. This sen- 
tence caused much agitation among the 
newspaper writers (who, in France, are 
a class including many in the higher 
ranks of society, as well as their first 
literary men) : ** they consulted together 
how they could escape or parry the attacks 
of the Attorney-General; and they have 
come to the resolution of building a 
church with the inscription Unt Deo, 
and to make an avowed and public pro- 
fession of Unitarianism."’ My friend, 
who thus writes, would have rejoiced at 
the measure, if it had not been taken up 
on such grounds, because (he says) ‘ I 
know of no other form of worship that a 
reasonable man could, now-a-days, unre- 
servedly admit :’’ but he is apprehensive 
that, from the motives which have influ- 
enced it, and the known opinions of the 
authors of it on philosophic and religious 
subjects, men who are seriously attached 
to their religious opinions will not join 
them, or come forwards as Unitarians. 
These circumstances make him hesitate 
to publish several small tracts which he 
had prepared in order to call the atten- 
tion of his countrymen to that grand and 
solemn question, religion. He expects 
little, he says, from the men above forty, 
their minds having long received another 
bias: ‘* the young alone are seriously at 
it; and I rest great hopes on the severe 
examivation to which they are now 
bringing all the documents of human 
evidence.’” My friend writes in English, 
and the passages marked as quotations 
are of course his own words, 

My other friend is also a man of an 
active, intelligent mind. He is a physi- 
cian, and is the Editor of a Medical Jour- 
val. His engagements lead him to a 
more constant acquaintance with what is 
passing in the world; aud though his 
mind is fraught with domestic affection, 
moral principle, and serious sentiments 
this circumstance may have contribu 
to lessen the repulsive feeling with which 
our older friend views the motives and 
circumstances which are probably lead- 
ing to the foundation of a Unitarian 
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church. At any rate he writes more 
hopefully; and he is solicitous to aid in 
giving that character to the new sect 
which will induce men to unite with it 
who have profound religious convictions, 
and make it truly evangelical. He states 
that they have already raised the neces- 
sary funds, and that all the influeutial 
men of the Liberal party wish to make a 
part of this new congregation, The sub- 
stance of his views on the subject is as 
follows. Though disyust at the doctrines 
of Catholicism and its intolerant spirit 
is the immediate motive which leads them 
to separate from their native worship, 
and profess Unitarianism as the most 
rational religion, yet, in time, the doc- 
trines of Unitarian Christianity becom- 
ing better known and understood, reli- 
gious faith will take root in their hearts, 
and human interests give place to more 
elevated sentiments. Besides, they have 
no belief in the Catholic doctrine ; and 
they would long ago have abandoned it 
if they had found iv Calvinism or Luther- 
anism what will satisfy the wants of the 
age. The result will be, he says, that 
Unitarianism being more suited to our 
views, as well as to our wants, it will 
gain ground extensively. My friend is 
therefore solicitous that I should send 
over such works as may be useful among 
the enthusiastic supporters of the cause, 
who, mistaking their zeal for argument, 
might imprudently injure the new doc- 
trine they have embraced, and may assist 
them to combat its opponents by reason- 
ings which cannot be refuted: and he 
desires that I would without delay send 
him a volume which | had previously 
promised him (aud which | believe he 
would receive before his letter, which is 
dated the 22nd of July, reached me) ; 
and inquires whether it would not be 
well to translate and publish the volume 
of Dr. Channing which I had sent my 
other friend. lam about to recommend 
him to publish a selection from that vo- 
iume. I had previously endeavoured to 
bring about the translation of the Dis- 
course on the Evidences among the class 
now forming an avowed Unitarian con- 
eregation, and also among the Protes- 
tuuts, It appears to me tite best adapted 
of any tract I know for the intelligent 
young inquirers of France; but it may 
be well followed by other larger works; 
for instance, Mr. Belsham’s Summary of 
the Evidences. 
The doctrines of Calvinism may well 
be repulsive to these free inquirers ; but 
from the regular pastors of the Protes- 
tant temple in Paris, | believe they would 
hear nothing bat what would inform and 


benefit them. I heard there, however, 
an occasional preacher advocate a high 
doctrine of atonemeut, and declare that 
Jesus Christ is Jehovah. 

[ may add that my younger friend, to 
whose excellent wife | had sent my Prin- 
ciples of Education, Tutellectual, Moral, 
and Physical, has put in hand a transla- 
tion of it, under the belief that it will 
powerfully contribute to lead the youth 
of his country to religious and moral 
sentiments, and thereby promote its wel- 
fare. He mentions M. Miguet, I think, 
as the intended translator. Those who 
have read the portion on ae and Re- 
ligious Education, and kuow the religi- 
ous state of France, will be able to sym- 
pathize with me in the satisfaction this 
information afforded me. 

L. CARPENTER, 

P.S. What effect will be produced on 
the measures iu contemplation by the 
recent change in the Freuch Ministry, or 
whether any, it is not easy to conjecture 
with much prebability; but [ incline to 
the supposition (from what [ saw of the 
young men of intelligence) that it will 
operate as a stimulus rather than asa 
check. 

I must take the opportunity of adding, 
that Griesbach’s small edition of the 
Greek Testament, with the Prolegomena 
and select Various Readings, has recently 
been reprinted by a London Bookseller 
in a pocket form, and, as far as I can 
judge, with correctness. I hope the 
Publisher will meet with the encourage- 
ment he deserves. ‘The only objection I 
have to the edition, is, that the text is 
divided into verses. It ought soon to 
banish the pocket editions so extensively 
sold of a shamefully adulterated text: I 
refer to the Glasgow reprints of Aitton. 


—_—-—- 


Rich’s Short-hand. 


70 the Editor. 


15, New Ormond St., London, 
Sir, August 13, 1829. 

HavinG been often applied to for a 
copy of Rich’s Short-hand, [I purpose to 
get one lithographed ; for the expense, I 
have snenniieai will be trifling, and the 
benefit to those who use it will, I am 
persuaded, be considerable. : 

The antiquity of this short-hand is 
certainly no argument in its favour; and 
I believe that other systems have since 
been invented which are preferable, 8° 
far at least as regards brevity of charac- 
ter and quickness of writing. But it has 
at least one recommendation to those 
who have occasion to read from 1, and 











that is, that the words extend considera- 
bly both above and below the line, and 
are therefore more easily caught by the 
eye than those which are almost entirely 
linear. Independently of this considera- 
tion, as it is the system which has long 
been in use by the ministers of our deno- 
mination, and as there are many valuable 
notes and discourses written in it, it is 
not expedient to discard it in exchange 
for another, without some strong and 
obvious reason. I intend, therefore, to 
publish a lithographed edition of the sys- 
tem, as soon as | can prepare it; and I 
take this means of votifying my intention 
in order that, if any of your readers have 
avy hints to furnish respecting it, they 
may give me the benefit of them. ‘The 
common manuscript copies which are in 
use certainly require a careful revision ; 
for, in the first place, there are some 
palpable errors which it will be neces- 
sary to correct; as for instance, that ‘‘a 
small horizontal stroke (Arough a word 
signifies ing,’’ whereas it is not through 
a word, but joined to the last letter ;—in 
the second place, there are many repe- 
titions which must be omitted ;— and 
thirdly, there are many of the arbitrary 
and symbolical characters which are ei- 
ther not often required or not much in 
use, or which are liable to be mistaken, 
or not materially shorter than if the 
words were written in the ordinary way: 
these I shall weed out, aud place by 
themselves at the end, for the use of 
those who have to decipher old manu- 
scripts; and to the whole I shall append 
some specimens of passages writteu ac- 
cording to this mode. 

1 am not without hopes that I shall 
thus induce mavy young men who are 
educating fur the Christian ministry to 
bestow more attention than some of their 


Obituary.—Mr. Aaron Delacourt. 
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predecessors have done on a method of 
writing which is a saving of paper, a 
saving of trouble, and, above all, a sav- 
ing of time, greater than they who are 
vot in possession of it will readily be- 
lieve. To its use in taking notes at col- 
lege, and in preparing sermons for the 
pulpit, | can myself bear personal aud 
ample testimony. 

Any hints on this subject will much 
oblige 

S. WOOD. 





On the Establishment of the Sabbath 
by Moses. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

I HAVE never seen the opinion ad. 
vanced, but it strikes me very forcibly, 
that the establishment of the Sabbath by 
Moses is a stroug proof of his divine 
mission, We view it as nothing extra- 
ordinary, but it must be for want of 
reflection; fur whatever state of society 
mankind were in, to get the Sabbath 
observed could be no easy matter, Let 
us suppose Moses a mere legislator, ac- 
tuated by the principles that influence 
meu in power—cau any one believe he 
would have called upon the Jews to 
adopt the Sabbath aud other irksome 
observances ? Or let us contemplate him 
as a political econumist—is it likely he 
could think the condition of the Jewish 
vation would be improved by their sa- 
crificing one seventh of their time ? 

There are and have been in Heathen 
countries, | suppose, festivals establish- 
ed at different times to commemorate 
great events ; but | doubt whether there 
is, or ever has existed, a similar institu- 
tion to the Jewish Sabbath, 

Cc. W. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. Aaron DELACOURT. 
_ 1829. June Lith, at Great Yarmouth, 
in the county of Norfolk, in the 76th 
year of his age, Aaron Dexacourt, 
Gent. He was descended from an an- 
cient and highly respectable family, long 
settled at Wareham, in the couuty of 
Dorset. His great grandfather was the 
Mr. Delacourt alluded to in the speech 
of J. B. Brown, Esq., at the annual 


meeting of the Society for the -Protec- 
tion of Religious Liberty, held on the 
16th of May last, who exposed himself 
to the rancorous malignity of the ruling 
powers, in the reign of James II, by 
burying the mangled remains of four 
victims of the inhuman Jefferies, and by 
holding prayer-meetings at his house, 
for which he was fined, his furniture 
seized and exposed to public sale; when, 
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to the honour of the town, vone could 
be found to purchase a single article. 
He afterwards stood sentinel over Jeffe- 
ries, when that atrocious judge was con- 
fined to the Tower. His great grandson 
inherited all that firm and ardent love 
for religious liberty which characterized 
his ancestor. 

Iu the early part of his life the subject 
of this memoir obtained a situation in 
the Excise, in which department he held 
successively several places of considera- 
ble trust during forty years, and uni- 
formly conducted himself with such 
strict integrity as gained him the esteem 
of his superiors and of many with whom 
he held intercourse in his official cha- 
racter,. 

About the latter end of the year 1817, 
in consequence of his age and growing 
infirmities, he became unable to fulfil 
the duties of his office, and was placed 
on the retired list with a small pension ; 
since which time, till the day of his 
death, he resided in this town. 

During the time of his residence in 
Yarmouth, a period of about twenty 
years, Mr. Delacourt was a member of 
the congregation of Unitarian Dissenters 
assembling tor divine worship at the Old 
Meeting-house, in Goal Street, Yar- 
mouth. ‘Through the course of a long 
life our respected friend was always a 
warm and decided friend to the cause of 
civil and religious liberty; and the 
writer of this article has frequently wit- 
nessed with what pleasure he hailed the 
progress of that cause which he had so 
much at heart, and what heartfelt satis- 
faction he displayed at the remarkable 
events which have occurred within the 
last eighteen months, Nearly the last 
time that he was able to go abroad he 
went for the express purpose of signing 
the petition in favour of the claims of 
his Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. 

He was sincere and firm in the reli- 
gious principles which he had embraced 
und professed, and found them a support 
and comfort to his mind when nature 
was fast sinking under age and infirmity. 
No person could meet the close of life 
with more cheerful calmness and resig- 
vation, <A near relation of his, who 
held very different views of religious 
truth from those which he had em- 
braced, was in his company a very few 
days before his death, and expressed an 
anxious desire to know where he had 
placed his hopes of salvation: with pe- 
culiar emphasis and energy, he replied, 
**My hopes are placed in Heaven, and 
npon the great God who formed me and 
is now taking me to himself.” A short 


time before his death he caused the fa- 
mily to be assembled in his chamber, a 
prayer to be offered, and a portion of 
the Scripture read, and thus, in the act 
of worship, he went from earth into the 
presence ot his heavenly Father, 
Yarmouth, June 26th, 1829, 





Mr. Tuomas Harpy, Jun. 


On Thursday, August 6th, in the 26th 
year of his age, ‘Tnomas Harpy, Jun,, 
eldest son of ‘Thomas Hardy, Esq., Sur- 
geon, Walworth. 

The subject of this brief notice was 
distinguished by qualities and attain- 
ments of no ordinary kind. His man- 
ners were eminently adapted to conciliate 
respect and affection ; and his amiability 
of disposition, correct priuciple, solid 
moral worth, and rational piety, to se- 
cure their permanence. His literary and 
scientific acquirements were considera- 
ble; they were harmoniously blended 
with that susceptibility to the beauties of 
nature, which is one of the purest orna- 
ments of cultivated minds; and they 
were all made to bear upon the peculiar 
studies of the medical profession, for 
which he was educated, and in which he 
had already shewn that zeal, ability, and 
perseverance, which are the surest pledges 
of usefulness and eminence. His short 
career had given clear indications of his 
attaining, had life been spared, to the 
highest honours of his profession, It 
has, however, pleased the all-wise and 
good Disposer of events to order other- 
wise. In the course of his unremitting 
exertions, and apparently in consequence 
of them, he became the victim of dis- 
ease, the progress of which it was vainly 
hoped to arrest by his passing the last 
winter at Madeira. He returned with 
some symptoms of improvement, but 
they were only evanescent, and his fa- 
mily and friends had soon to deplore the 
final extinction, as to this world, of that 
bright promise of goodness and useful- 
ness in which they had rejoiced, rhe 
writer hopes he shall be excused the in- 
troduction here of part of a letter from 
his deeply-afflicted father : : 

‘* In early life he embraced those views 
of religious truth which we believe to be 
scriptural ; and a few hours before he 
departed he desired me to read a portion 
of scripture which should contain our 
Lord’s * own words’—his ipsissima ver- 
ba; for he observed that he had read all 
the Epistles last winter at Madeira, and 
his mind was satisfied upon doctrinal 
points.—In looking back upou his con- 











duct, 1 do not recollect an expression or 
an action of his, either as a child, boy, 
or man, which dying he need wish to 
recall. A few days before he died, he 
endeavoured to comfort me, saying, ‘ I 
wish you could meet this approaching 
change with the same tranquillity as I 
view it;’ and added, ‘If any thing could 
disturb my happiness in a future state, 
it would be the knowledge that you con- 
tinued unhappy because of my removal.’ 
His last dying effort was an affectionate 
aud solemn exhortation to his brothers 
to live here so that he micht meet them 
in heaven—an appeal which I hope and 
trust they will never forget or disregard 
His dismissal from life was calm and 
without a struggle, so that, if of any one, 
of him it might be said, that * he fell 
asleep in Jesus.’ 

**O how bitterly do I lament his loss! 
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out hope.” 

Comment would but weaken the im- 
pression which this affecting language is 
adapted to make on every heart. May 
this melancholy event kindle in the 
young aspirations after kindred excel- 
lence, aud admonish the aged to ** work 
while it is day,’’ that their hoary heads 
may not descend to the grave without 
that crown of righteousness which he 
attained in the short life allotted him. 

W. J: F. 





Mrs. Aticek MOLLINEUX, 

Aug. 7, aged 77, Atice MoLtInrux, 
This lady was one of the oldest members 
of the Unitarian congregation at Prescot. 
She was distinguished by good sense, 
sincere piety, and kind and gentle man- 
ners. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


———— 


Presbyterian Conference. 


On Thursday, the 30th July, a nu- 
merous and highly respectable meeting 
of the Remonstrants of the General Synod 
of Ulster, took place at the Royal Hotel, 
Douegall-place, Belfast. 

After prayer, mauy of the gentlemen 
present expressed their opinion on the 
unpleasant and unhappy state of the Ge- 
neral Syuod, and lamented that the 
changes and innovations which had been 
recently and hastily introduced into that 
body, made it imperative on many mi- 
nisters and congregations to stand for- 
ward in vindication of their former pri- 
vileges as Protestant Dissenters. ‘Though 
the meeting was composed of persons 
entertaining different religious views, 
yet the same feeling seemed to beat in 
every breast,—the right of ministers to 
enter the pulpit free from the shackles 
of any Auman authority, with the Bisir 
ALONE as their text book; and the 4- 
berty of each congregation to choose for 
themselves such a pastor as a majority 
of the members might think best qualified 
to promote their religious instruction 

It was finally given as the opivion of 
the meeting, that such ministers and 
elders as felt themselves aggrieved by 
the late S)nodical enactments, should 
hot attend the approaching special Synod 
at Cookstown; but that a declaration 
should be forwarded, praying the Synod 


—— 


to return to its former discipline, which 
had been practised for more than half a 
ceutury, and which was recognized by 
its own Code of Laws; but should the 
offensive Overtures remain uvrepealed, 
the Synod would appoint a committee 
to meet a committee of the Remon- 
strants, that some arrangements might 
be made preparatory to a friendly sepa- 
ration. The Northern Whig mentions 
the following names (besides others 
which its Reporter could not collect) 
of those present at the conference : 
James Andrews, of Comber ; Henderson 
Black, of Danmurry; James Mongo- 
mery, of Aughnacloy ; Isaac W. Glenny, 
of Newry; James Boyd, of Lurgan; 
Williani M‘Williams, of Banbridge ; Da- 
niel Blow, of ‘Templepatrick ; Alexander 
Montgomery, of Killead, Esqs.; Dr. 
Stewart, of Moncyrea; Dr. Patrick, of 
Ballymena; and the Rev, J. M‘Cance ; 
R. Orr, W. Porter, N. Alexander, ‘T. 
Alexander, R. Campbell, J. Malligan, 
J. Mitchell, A. Montgomery, H. Mont- 
gomery, F. Blakely, J. Davis, W. Glendy, 
A. Neilson, J. Orr, &c., &e. 





NOTICES. 
Somerset and Dorset Unitarian As- 
sociation, 


Tue next Meeting of this Association 
will be held at Bridport, on Wednesday, 


although | do not sorrow as those with- 
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September 9th. The Rev. Russell Scott, 
of Portsmouth, has kindly cousented to 
preach on the occasion. The service of 
the morning will commence at Eleven 
o'clock, and it is expected that there will 
be an evening service also. 

E. W. 





Southern Unitarian Fund Society. 


Tur Anoual Meeting will be held at 
Portsmouth, ou the 16th of September, 
when the Rev. R. Cree, of Bridport, is 
expected to preach, 





Manchester Colleee, York. 


Tne ensuing Session will commeuce 
on Friday, the 25th of September, on 
which day the Students are eX pe cted to 
be present. 


Remorals of Ministers. 


Own the 19th of July, the Rev. Jerom 
Murcu entered upon the pastoral charge 
of the congregation at Diss, 

The Rev. Joun Espaite has accepted 
an unanimous invitation from the con- 
gregation of Unitarian Dissenters assem- 
bling at the Old Meeting-House, Fram- 
lingham, Suffolk, to become Co-pastor 
with the Rev. 8. S. Toms of the Society 
in that place. 

The Rev. Grorce Ler, Jun, has sig- 
nified his intention of relinquishing the 
pastoral charge of the Boston Unitarian 
congregation at Christmas next. 





mien 


LITERARY NOTICEs. 

In the press, the Arguments for Pre. 
destination aud Necessity contrasted with 
the Established Principles of Philosophi- 
cal Inquiry. In Two Act Sermons, in 
Trinity Colleze, Dublin, 1428. With 
Notes and Appendix. By Richard Hast. 
ings Graves, D. D. 

Also, lately published, in 1 Vol. 8vo., 
price 12s. boards, Calvinistic Predesti. 
bation repugnant to the General Tenor 
of Scripture ; shewn in a Series of Dis- 
courses on the Moral Attributes and Go- 
vernment of God; delivered in the Cha- 
pel of Trinity College, Dublin. By the 
late Very Rev. Richard Graves, D. D., 
M.R.1 A 3 King’s Professor of Divi- 
nity in Trinity College, Dubliu; Dean 
of Ardagh, &c. 





The Rev. J. R. Wretord, of Birmive- 
ham, proposes to publish a translation 
of the following work: ‘‘ De l'Urigine 
authentique et divine de l’ancien ‘Testa- 
ment. Discours accompague de Deve- 
loppemens et de Notes. Par J. E. Cel- 
lerier, fils, Ancien Pasteur, Professeur 
d’Hebreu, de Critique et d’Antiquites 
Sacrées @ l’'Académie de Geneve. Ge- 
neve et Paris, 1826.” 

Preparing for publication, price 4s. 6¢., 
much enlarged, the 2nd English Edition 
of Sabbath Recreations. By Emily Tay- 
lor. 

A few copies of the additions will be 
printed in the form of a Supplement, 
price ls. 6d., for the accommodation ot 
purchasers of the first edition. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


We cannot see that the revival of the Wareham Controversy in our pages, after 
both the principal combatants have expressed their readiness to discuss the subject 
elsewhere, is at all required of us by “justice and fair dealing.’’ We therefore 
decline inserting the long letter which we have just received from the Rev. James 
Brown. That he may have, however, no reasonable cause of complaint, we will 
mention the only allegation which it contains, concerning himself persenally, ™ 
reply to Mr. ‘T. Cooke, Jun. He denies the assertion (p. 438) of his having received 
the same amount of Unitarian Subscriptions as his predecessor, without any objec: 
tion. The Congregational accounts shew, he says, that the amount was bot the 
same. He adds, that these subscriptions were handed over to a fund for defrayig 


the incidental expenses of the Chapel, and formed no part of his salury. 


And a8 


Mr. C. doubted the existence of a letter from the Rev. J. Brown declining te receive 
these Unitarian Subscriptions, he gives a copy of that letter; but mentions at the 


same time that it “‘ was not foricarded.”’ 


The review of the Rev. J. Horsey’s Lectures is received ; also E. U. C. 















